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In presenting to our readers a plan and description of the 
new prison of the county of York, Pennsylvania, we avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to renew the serious appeal which it 
has been our duty, from time to time, to make in relation to 
the local jails of this State. If experience in other examples 
of progress in public affairs had not taught us both patience 
and courage, we might well be disheartened by the slow rate of 


advancement in the development of our penal institutions, and 


by the apathy which is manifested in quarters where, most of 
all, the sources of permanent improvement are. to be opened. 
More. than sixty years have passed since the government of 
Pennsylvania, admonished by the Society under whose auspices 
this Journal is now issued, undertook, in free and candid and 
patriotic counsel with that Society, the commencement of a re- 
form in the construction and discipline of our prisons. The 
advantage of the changes then made was speedily recognized, 
and the jail at Philadelphia, at that time the chief prison of the 
State, assumed the character of a model, and attracted visitors 
from all parts of the country. Imperfect as it was in compa- 
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rison with later institutions of its kind, the principles which it 
represented, and the tone and particular objects of the admin- 
istration maintained in it, could not fail to secure the approba- 
tion and hearty interest of all judicious persons who sought the 
public good. The pressure of its population upon the means 
of custody and good government, caused, as might have been 
expected in a rapidly growing State, increasing inconveniencies, 
which finally neutralized its original peculiar benefits. The 
legislature declared, by the Act of 1790,* that its policy and 
design were to secure UNIFORMITY in all our prisons; but no 
effectual steps were taken by the counties to realize the inten- 
tions of the government ; and when the leading jail at Philadel- 
phia, which had been made the receptacle of convicts from all 
the counties, fell into disorder, there arose an urgent need for 
further legislative interposition. The Prison Society had care- 
fully observed the growing evil, and they made seasonable and 
repeated appeals to the community at large, as well as the pub- 
lic authorities, which resulted in an order, in 1803, for the 
erection of the Arch street prison. This, however, was not 
completed until 1817; and the public wants having, during the 
interval, necessarily increased, the Society used active efforts 
to procure the.construction of penitentiaries in different parts 
of the State, so that the convenience of the interior and wes- 
tern counties might be promoted, and the discipline be pro- 
tected against the constraints by which it had suffered in pre- 
vious years. In the year 1818, the legislature, convinced by 
the force of the representations addressed to it, passed the act 
authorizing the erection of the Western Penitentiary. In the 
earliest administration of that institution, there were some ex- 
cesses in the use of those general maxims of discipline which 
the Socicty had recommended. The idea of total seclusion 
without labor, was erroneously supposed to have been the 
original design; but a short experience on the part of the 
officers, and the influence of those whose share in the intro- 
duction of convict-separation entitled their conclusions to res- 


* Preamble to Sect. 28th, Act of April 5th, 1790. 
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pectful consideration, secured a return to the legitimate princi- 
ples of administration. In the eastern part of the State the 
need of a large penitentiary was brought so clearly to the notice 
of the legislature that, by the act of 1821, the proper authority 
was granted; and the foundation of the Eastern Penitentiary 
was laid. Six years were employed in preparing this building 
for occupancy; and as the discipline to be enforced within its 
walls, offered a subject of great public interest, a board of com- 
missioners were appointed, in 1826, to consider it on the part 
of the legislature, and, with this view, to investigate the various 
systems of which they could obtain information, here and else- 
where. In the following year (1827) the Senate adopted a 
resolution requiring from the commissioners appointed to super- 
intend the new building, an expression of their opinion upon 
the discipline most proper to be established in it. Thus there 
were two boards of commissioners, composed of intelligent citi- 
zens, having large experience in relation to the subject, and 
whose inquiries were stimulated not only by an ordinary sense 
of duty to the legislature, but also by the fact that an active 
controversy was then pending between parties, one of whom 
contended for the association of prisoners together, the other 
urged the opinion which had been so long and consistently 
. maintained by the Prison Society, that SEPARATION, as well as 
labor, was necessary for the ends of public justice. The reports 
of both boards having been made at about the same time, (Jan- 
uary, 1828), they underwent a searching discussion, in which 
the views of the Society were duly represented, as well as those 
to which they were opposed. Nothing remained to be said of 
importance on either side, when the legislature deliberately re- 
affirmed the policy of SEPARATION AND LABOR; and under the 
new and peculiarly strong sanction’ thus obtained, the Eastern 
Penitentiary went into operation in 1829. 

Fortunately, the commissioners to whom was entrusted the 
superintendence of the construction, had employed the services 
of a gentleman* who recognized the special character of his 


* The late John Haviland, Esq., Architect. 
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work; and whose mind, free from that professional self-suffi- 
ciency which so often mars important public edifices, gave itself 
anxiously to instruction in the details for which he was to sup- 
ply the means of execution. After a careful consideration of 


the history and wants of our plan of imprisonment, particularly | 


those portions of it for which adequate provision had not been 
previously contrived by his professional brethren, he produced 
the design which now constitutes his most enduring monument. 

Scarcely had this penitentiary become known to the world, 
when it became an object of extraordinary attention. Special 
commissioners were sent across the Atlantic ocean to examine 
its structure and management. The governments of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and Belgium, followed each other in 
quick succession in these missions; and the printed official 
reports which were subsequently issued, accompanied as they 
were by illustrative drawings, spread throughout Europe the 
fame of what was then generally regarded as a remarkable ex- 
ample of reform. In the legislation which speedily followed 
those reports, and which was almost wholly guided by them, 
we see a most careful adherence, not only to the principles 
which had become the settled basis of policy in Pennsylvania, 
but even to the mode in which we were endeavoring to give 


effect to them. ‘To any person who has compared the plans of | 


prisons which existed in Europe before the completion of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, with those which have since been designed, 
it will appear no exaggeration to say that a revolution was occa- 
sioned by that institution in the chief elements of prison 
architecture. : 

A Pennsylvanian may justly feel pride in the leadership which 
his State has taken in a department so important to a humane 
and successful administration of public justice. For any prac- 
tical good, however, it is necessary to know WHAT it was which, 
during half a century, engaged the zeal and gratuitous efforts 
of the Prison Society, obtained the repeated interposition of 
our legislature, and attracted the inquiry and secured the imi- 
tation of governments at a distance of thousands of miles. 
What were the peculiarities or novelties which were regarded 
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as of so much consequence to the public as to require this long 
series of discussions and experiments, and for the introduction 
of which, millions of dollars have been freely expended in diffe- 
rent countries? The character of the whole may be read in 
the brief, simple, and earnest memorial of the Society, which 
was addressed to the legislature of our State in the year 1788; 
in which it was urged that the plan of SEPARATION AND LABOR 
would “ more successfully tend to reclaim the unhappy objects, 
as IT MIGHT BE CONDUCTED MORE STEADILY, AND UNIFORMLY— 
THE KIND AND PROPORTION OF LABOR BE BETTER ADAPTED TO 
THE DIF¥ERENT ABILITIES OF THE CRIMINALS—AND THE EVILS 
OF FAMILIARIZING YOUNG MINDS WITH VICIOUS CHARACTERS 
WOULD BE REMOVED.” It was not mere confinement that was 
attempted, nor confinement with labor ; for these could be seen 
all over the world; but it was such an imprisonment as would 
prevent the inmates of our jails from associating together ; and 
such as would compel them to work for the benefit of that com- 
munity which they had wronged, and for the improvement of 
their own habits. It is important to bear in mind these objects 
of our legislation ; otherwise we shall fail to judge rightly either 
what has been done, or what remains to be accomplished. 
Let us glance at a few of the things which were essential to 
a good plan of construction, designed for such a discipline as 
has just been indicated. It will be seen that some of them 
must be regarded as necessary to any prison, which a civilized 
people could sanction without liability to reproach for negli- 
gence, unskilfulness, or inhumanity. In the first place, due 
securities for custody of the inmates will strike every mind; 
2d. Not only must our prisoners be kept, but they must be 
kept separately; and their cells must be arranged in the most 
economical manner in relation both to the ground occupied, and 
the cost of building. 8d. As experience had on several occa- 
sions shown the great inconvenience of too small a structure, 
the alternative must be met of providing for ready and cheap 
extension of each jail, unless we would coritinue the prodigal 
mode of constructing anew from the foundation, whenever the 
growth of population should outrun our accommodations. 4th. 
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more convenient apartments for his separate use. 


















was under roof. 








* The writer has seen, within the last few years, a house carpenter, 
with no special training except such as he could gain from a neighboring 
old jail of wretched construction, undertaking the planning and building 
of the prison of a county of large resources. Upon being asked to show 
his drawings, this adventurous citizen exhibited a sheet of letter paper, 
on which the outline was rudely sketched. At that moment the building 
































| Due provision must be made for easy supervision of all the 
| cells, and for the readiest access to every part, as the safety of 

the discipline, or the wants of the occupants might require. 

5th. Ample precautions must be taken for health, such as a 
| full supply of warmth and fresh air; and for the cleanliness of 
| the establishment, a system of drainage must be introduced; 
| and all of these objects must be attained in such a manner as 
to avoid giving to the prisoners opportunity for improper inter- 
communication, whether with one another or with persons out- 
side of the walls, by which the custody might be endangered, 
or the wholesome restraints intended by the law be evaded. 
6th. The family of the keeper must be decently and comforta- 
bly lodged ; and rooms and apparatus must be furnished to them 
for supplying the food and clothing of the prisoners without ex- 
posure to violence, or attempts to escape; and the business of 
the keeper himself further required that he should have one or 


Now, to 


combine these many requisites in such a manner as that pre- 
sent success should be attained, and that the provision made 
could be extended without disturbing the main body of the 
work, was a problem which had never before been solved; and 
this was one of the reasons which made the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary a subject of so much interest at home and abroad. Such 
a combination demanded not only knowledge and practical skill 
in ordinary building, but also a previous careful study of the 
experience of prison-keepers, and an acquaintance with the 
policy of that criminal code the discipline of which was to be 
represented ;* and not the least of the claims of the architect, 
to our grateful remembrance, was, that he cast away all pre- 
sumption, and patiently submitted to that preliminary instruc- 
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tion in prison history, which his sagacity showed to him to be 
indispensable to the right performance of his duty. 

Great as was the undertaking thus accomplished ; and liberal 
as were the drafts authorized upon the public treasury for such 
buildings as the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries, that por- 
tion of the community who gave any serious reflection to the 
subject, regarded the duty of the government as very partially 
executed. It was true that provision had been made for pri- 
soners convicted of high crimes and misdemeanors; but these 
formed a small minority of the persons who came annually 
under penal restraint. In every county there was a jail 
through which there passed a considerable number of men and 
women, young and old; and the total of these was beyond 
comparison greater than the number confined in both of the 
State Prisons, so called. If the government owed it as a duty 
to the citizens at large, and to the unfortunate or guilty subjects 
of its penal law, to guard against corrupting companionships 
and idleness, and to establish salutary methods of instruction 
and labor, this cbligation could not have been cancelled as to 
the majority of prisoners, by any attempt to satisfy its urgency 
in the case of a minority. The principles of legislative action 
so righteously adopted in 1790, and to which some practical 
effect had been given in the penitentiaries, still continued to be 
the basis of public duty; and therefore it was only the coin- 
mencement of the reform, which had been realized. Much 
more remained to be done, before the government could be 
acquitted of its share of the whole work; and in order that 
this truth may be clearly set before the reader, a brief notice 
will be taken of the real character of that work. 

Let it be recollected that the object of our extensive system 
of police, grand juries, prosecuting attorneys, petit juries, 
courts and jails, is to prevent the commission of acts which are 
contrary to the peaceful living of our citizens, in the enjoyment 
of their personal, and domestic, and social rights; and that 
every infringement of these of which the law takes notice, and 
the jurisdiction over which is not given to the civil tribunals, 

must fall within the department of criminal justice; and few of 
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our citizens can be so little informed as not to perceive that 
there are annually committed a very large number of acts of 
such a kind as to bring the perpetrators within the jurisdiction 
of our criminal courts. These acts imply various degrees of 
moral wrong; they are committed under very various degrees 
of temptation ; and by individuals who resemble one another in 
perhaps few circumstances which could justify their being in- 
cluded in one class. The mere locality of a crime, or the con- 
dition of the neighboring community, or the previous training 
and opportunities of the offender, or the associations to which 
he had been accustomed, or the provocation which he had re- 
ceived, or the grade of the offence itself, or the number of times 
it or another had been committed by the same person, and a 
thousand other things may very materially affect our private 
judgments upon the people who occupy the jails; and any citi- 
zen possessed of half the good sense which characterizes the 
members of an American community, might be justly offended if 
he were supposed incapable of seeing any difference amongst our 
prisoners. Their mere sex or age would soon become, in his eyes, 
a very important reason for distinction; and it would require 
only a very short tour to convince him that the population inside, 
is almost as various as that outside of the jails. He would cer- 
tainly be more impressed by the differences observable inside, 
because of their being brought into contact in so small a space; 
and at last he would recognize the fidelity of the description 
which we shall quote from a former number of this Journal. 
‘We shall understand by the term county prison, a building 
in which are kept persons of every age, and of each sex and 
color; of every. rank, fortune, education and character; some 
of whom are charged with no offence, but are held to secure 
their appearance as witnesses—others of whom are charged 
with offences of various grades, but some of these are innocent 
and will so. appear on trial; some are guilty and will be pun- 
ished—others of whom are already convicted of trivial offences, 
and are subjected to only a few weeks or months of detention. 
In this diversity of classes some will be found whose habits are 
orderly and industrious, others who are idle and vagrant ; some 
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whose education has been moral and: whose tastes are refined ; 
others who are rude, coarse, filthy and ignorant; some whose 
language and deportment are chaste and decorous, others whose’ 
utterance and gesture are profane and obscene; some whose’ 
commitment, although legal and upon a true charge, implies 
only a momentary excess of ‘anger, or perhaps a too zealous 
defence of a friend ; others who are old residents of prisons and 
have led only a criminal life; some who are young, and have 
been unexpectedly pressed by a temptation against which their 
very arrest may be a sufficient security for the future ;. others 
who are practised corruptors of youth, and seek every advan- 
tage of the inexperienced; some who are willing to be taught 
the mysteries of robber-craft, others who are expert and anxious 
to communicate the vicious devices of roguery.” 

That a government which had, during sq long a period, main- 
tained the expediency of SEPARATION, INSTRUCTION AND LABOR, 
and which had given such practical evidence of its sincerity and 
earnestness as.was afforded in the large penitentiaries, should 
suddenly end its career of improvement and leave to the chances 
of promiscuous intercourse, in idleness, the great bulk of its 
prisoners, in jails whose inmates were of characters so various, ' 
could not be credited. 

The young alone would present motives to effort too strong 
to be resisted; and accordingly, before the completion of the 
Eastern Penitentiary, a committee of the Society was charged 
to report suitable measures for the protection of this class. 
This enterprise being found to involve an amount of labor and 
responsibility too great in addition to those already assumed, a 
meeting of citizens was called, and the subject entrusted to their 
zeal and public spirit. The result was the establishment of 
that noble institution, the House of Refuge at Philadelphia, 
where hundreds of children and youth of both sexes are rescued 
from what would have been the fate of most of them—imprison- 
ment in one or more of our jails. At this moment many a res- 
pectable apprentice, and many an adult wife and husband, bless 
(sod for the interposition which stayed the headlong current of 


their early life, and turned it into channels of private worth 
VOL, x—9 
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and social usefulness and respectability. Amongst the annual 
appropriations made by the legislature, none is more fruitful 
of good, than that which is devoted to this timely intervention ; 
and of none is the fruit more evident. 

But the very young, constituted only a small portion of the 
inhabitants of the county jails; and soon that became experi- 
mentally certain, which might have been anticipated by even a 
superficial observer, viz., that the discipline and general effi- 
ciency of the large penitentiaries themselves, were to a serious 
extent neutralized by the influences operating upon the prison- 
ers during their preliminary confinement in the county jails. 
The intelligent Inspectors, who disinterestedly gave their gra- 
tuitous services to the study and management of the Eastern 
Penitentiary, made to the legislature early and repeated forcible 
representations upon this subject. They boldly declared that 
unless the county prisons should be reformed, their institution 
could not produce its proper advantages ; and they suggested a 
formal inquiry into the condition of those prisons. The county 
of Philadelphia, whose population and resources enabled it to 
act promptly in such a case, was_guided by considerations of 
so grave a character; and the legislature cheerfully giving the 
requisite sanction, a prison was erected of a capacity sufficient 
for 408 male inmates. Partly from the novelty of the mode of 
construction demanded for our system upon a large scale, and 
partly from a want of adherence to the known conditions of 
our discipline, this prison has never afforded to its officers, 
adequate means for a thorough execution of the policy of the 
government. 

It could not be reasonably expected that all of the jails 
in the State would be forthwith demolished, and new ones con- 
structed according to the plan of the penitentiaries. The citi- 
zens of the interior were engaged in various private pursuits, 
contributing, in their respective spheres of industry, to the 
wealth and character of the State; and the information 
needed to attract their special interest, or to elicit any decisive 
expression of their will, made its way slowly among them. The 
Commissioners, to whose discretion the county funds were en- 
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trusted, naturally hesitated to pledge these to any expenditure 
for which their immediate constituents were not prepared ; and 
thus the reform begun by the legislature made slow progress 
when it became dependent upon the county authorities. Still 
it might have been expected that when new jails should be 
actually erected, some regard should be exhibited to the already 
clear indications of the legislative policy of the State. That 
after these had become generally known, any public officers 
should usurp the supreme authority, and follow their own pre- 
judices, or be guided by their fear of temporary misapprehen- 
sion, rather than by the published will of the government, is sure- 
ly not consistent with American notions of the duty of citizens. 
That there were difficulties such as to deter any but a firm as well 
as intelligent body of Commissioners, appears in the case of the 
Dauphin county prison; the erection of which followed, within 
afew years, that of Philadelphia. The resistance offered to 
the plan which was finally adopted and executed, might have 
discouraged officers less wise and persevering than those who, 
fortunately, at that juncture managed the affairs of Dauphin. 
The architect who had planned the two State penitentiaries, was 
employed to design and direct the new work; and upon its com- 
pletion, that county could boast of possessing the best county jail 
in Pennsylvania—it would probably not be going too far to say 
the best, at that time, in the United States. The existence of 
such a prison at the capital, where it might be easily inspected 
by the members of the legislature and other visitors, was a most 
advantageous and seasonable fact; and the reports of its expe- 
rience were such as to silence all opposition, and to cause a 
very favorable reaction of public opinion. It cannot be doubted 
that to its agency we are greatly indebted for the movements 
made in other counties in the right direction. It must always 
occupy an important page in the history of our penal institu- 
tions; and the names of the Commissioners now inscribed upon 
its walls, will find a respectful record long after the building 
which they erected shall have ceased to be visible. 

The prison of Chester county and that just mentioned, had 
been in operation several years, when the Commissioners of 
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Berks, sustained by a number of enlightened citizens, under« 
took the construction of a new jail which was much needed. 
Following the example of Dauphin, and desirous to adhere as 
closely as practicable to the penal system of the State, they in- 
vited the services of the same architect. In the interval the 
governments of Great Britain and France, by the publication 
of the results of experiments which, at heavy expense, they had 
caused to be made for the improvement of the details of con- 
struction, enabled the director of the building in Berks to em- 
ploy with confidence, suggestions which, without such warrant, 
might have been regarded as premature in a county jail. The 
arrangements were consequently more complete than any before 
seen in Pennsylvania; and Berks took, for the time, the posi- 
tion of model county. There, as elsewhere, there was opposi- 
tion at the outset; but the sober citizens who dreaded any 
novelties, soon saw their error; and at length did what the 
sterling sense of the country never fails to do in the long run— 
they applauded the work. 

With such an example, the Commissioners of Lancaster, of 
Montgomery, of Schuylkill, of Cumberland, and of York coun- 
ties, in quick succession, manifested their readiness to extend, 
within their respective districts, the administration of our system. 
In these counties may be seen a fine illustration of the bearing 
which a special study of the subject, combined with a liberal 
spirit and a zealous regard for public duty, has upon the degree 
of success attained in the end. The architect who undertook 
the construction of the Montgomery prison, had enjoyed the 
benefit of a very various exercise of his profession. Many 
buildings, public and private, have been planned and erected 
under his direction. By the city of Philadelphia, and by other 
municipal, as well as private corporations, he has been engaged 
many times upon important structures; and if a general know- 
ledge of his profession had been sufficient to qualify him for the 
construction of prisons, he must have been entirely competent 
for this branch of building. His own opinion upon this subject 
may be readily obtained by a visit to the jails of Montgomery 
and Schuylkill, both of which were designed by him. ‘In the 
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superiority of the latter, we perceive the clearest evidence both 
of the value which he attached to continued special study and 
experience, and of his conscientious regard to his duty as an 
agent for the expression of our legislative policy. No architect, 
however complete his training in other respects, could approach 
the degree of perfection in details which is exhibited in jails now 
standing in Pennsylvania, unless he should first make those or 
similar ones his particular study. They are the results of 
many years of various experience and reflection ; and could not 
have been produced by any one mind through a single effort. 
An honest builder, before he expends the funds entrusted to 
him, will, to the extent to which he is permitted by his employ- 
ers, conform to the improvements already established ; and no 
false pride will induce hima to abstain from a rejection of his 
own work, when further observation shows it to be unequal to 
the proper demand upon his skill. Nor will he be reluctant to 
apply resources which may have come from the genius or indus- 
try of others; and when his own study can add to those re- 
sources, he will cheerfully give it. Thus in Schuylkill county, 
the model of Berks, in which were embodied the products of 
unusual scientific and mechanical skill, developed not only in 
this county, but in Europe, was followed, except in the particu- 
lars in which it appeared open to improvement. In York 
county, Mr. Edward Haviland, a son of the gentleman whose 
reputation was so closely connected with the State penitentia- 
ries and with the jail of Berks, and who might be supposed 
jealous of any diversion of the public mind from his father’s 
designs, unhesitatingly adopts an improvement made by Mr. 
Le Brun in Schuylkill; and, as will be seen in the accompany- 
ing description of the York plans, gives to the latter gentleman 
a generous public acknowledgment of his merit. 

It would be a great mistake to believe that a practised me- 
chanic, because he can easily understand, and repeat in his own 
work, all that he sees in one of these prisons, could produce 
the same details by his own unaided invention. If he were 
deficient in nothing else, his want of that knowledge of the 
management of prisons, and of the character and habits of 
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prisoners, which has suggested all of the details, would ren- 
der his invention a very unsafe dependence. Each may be 
simple enough, and now obvious enough ; but it is only the old 
story of Columbus and the egg. The misplacement of the cell 
doors, as has happened by accident in one of our jails, may 
defeat one of the most important disciplinary regulations. The 
bad location of one of the rooms necessary for the domestic em- 
ployments of the keeper’s family in relation to the prisoners, 
may greatly multiply the cares and fatigues of each day. A 
badly constructed lock, or a disproportioned flue, may jeopard 
the life of the keeper himself. It may seem superfluous to 
dwell upon what every man in the community may be presumed 
to know, viz., that each branch of business requires special 
training; but the citizen who acts upon this truth in his judg- 
ment both of himself and his neighbours, as well as of the per- 
sons whom he employs, looks on quietly, while a man who has 
never built any thing but a dwelling-house, or a barn, or a 
county bridge, undertakes, without training, to construct a pri- 
son, which is sure to be deficient in the particulars which alone 
could justify the expenditure of funds obtained by taxation of 
his fellow-citizens. The proof of this inconsistency is open to 
common observation, in every county in Pennsylvania in which 
a jail has been erected without the precautions upon which we 
are insisting. It does not admit of reasonable question, that in 
such instances, the custody of the prisoners—the security of the 
keepers—the morals of the inmates, are all exposed to hazards 
which are highly reprehensible in any circumstances in which 
they could have been avoided. ‘This assertion is made after 
actual personal inspection of the best of them. 

To enable the reader who may not have had the same oppor- 
tunity for gathering evidence, to appreciate more readily the 
evil results in question, we state a few of the mischiefs which 
may be witnessed while we are preparing this sketch; and not 
only in jails of ancient construction, but in some which have 
been erected within the last dozen years. At this moment, 
then, a visitor may see prisons so carelessly placed and en- 
closed, that the prisoners talk freely with any person who may 
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be passing near the wall; and this wall being broken through, 
there is nothing ‘to prevent an escape. In fact, numerous 


- escapes in this way are known to have occurred. 2d. Jails so 


badly placed and built, that during a considerable portion of 
the year, dampness so prevails that the moisture trickles down 
the walls of the lower cells, and prevents their being used ex- 
cept in disregard of the health of the inmates. 3. Jails so 
poorly provided with the means of cleanliness, as to make the 
whole population dependent upon night buckets, or the perso- 
nal attendance of the keeper, for answering the imperious calls 
of nature; and this too in situations where drainage is easy. 
4. Jails so limited in accommodations, that during every term 
numbers of their inmates, sometimes as many as a dozen, are 
forced into companionship by day and by night. Consequently 
we have—®dthly. Jails in which licentious conversation, ribaldry, 
obscenity, are frequent; in which the hardened offender asso- 
ciates, without restraint, with the youth who is in confinement 
for the first time, and upon some petty charge, such as noisy 
conduct, malicious mischief, or the like. Is this the UNIFORMITY 
which sixty years ago was announced as the reasonable object 
of the government? Is this the SEPARATION, is this the whole- 
some DISCIPLINE intended? Are these the proper preparatory 
schools in which individuals are to be trained for their favora- 
ble reception of the correctional influences of our penitentia- 
ries? Are these places to which public officers can, with con- 
sciences clear towards God and man, consign the susceptible 
and wayward natures of the young? These jails, it must be 
added, are not the temporary and merely provisional resorts of 
newly settled regions, remote from the great roads, and re- 
stricted by poverty from a liberal expenditure ; but such are to 
be found within sight of the thoroughfares of our commerce ; 
and in counties which boast of their agriculture and their 
manufactures; and the inhabitants of which would resent, as 
an offensive disparagement, the suggestion that they are be- 
hind their fellow-citizens in the general indications of good 
sense and patriotism. Near some of these jails stand court- 
houses, the cost of the useless exterior ornaments of which 
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would, upon a judicious architectural plan, have more than paid 
for arrangements by which the prisoners could have been kept 
not only safely, but separately, decently, and according to our 
disciplinary policy. 

But if every prison in the State were a fit framework in 
which to administer that policy, the administration itself would 
demand a much greater amount of experience and diseretion 
than is commonly supposed. It is true, that if the number of 
our prisoners were ten times as great as it is, and if their cha- 
racters were tenfold worse than they are, wheat would still 
grow, and coal and iron be dug out of the earth, and the whistle 
of the locomotive be heard, and our manufactories continue to 
pour forth their elements of public wealth and prosperity. The 
business of Europe goes on although a hundred thousand lives 
and many millions of dollars have been squandered in unjusti- 
fiable strife. So the county of Berks grew rich, and flourished, 
before her citizens had any jail better than the miserable pre- 
decessor of her model. So too in those counties in which 
stand the jails above described, we see manifestations of suc- 
cessful private industry and of prosperous public management. 
The evils to which we advert are not exposed to daily notice. 
The sheriff produces his prisoners when their names are called 
at the court-house; and, as he is generally a reputable citizen, 
there is no reason to suppose that he treats his people harshly, 
or that he keeps inequitable accounts with the treasury ; there- 
fore the conviction is that all is “well enough.” The sheriff 
himself feeds his prisoners well, often upon the same kind of 
food which his own family consumes. He lets them out of 
their rooms, and into the yard, reasonably often; and they can 
frequently sun themselves, or take a game of ball or pitch-penny 
together. They are ‘‘ welcome to any of his books ;” and per- 
haps he sometimes tells them what fools they are to get into 
prison when they can stay out if they choose, and behave like 
decent people. Besides, it is not his fault that the prisoners 
are together; he has only four or five rooms, and yet often 
there are twenty or thirty persons under commitment at one 
time—white and black, male and female, old and young. He. 
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does his best, and he thinks it unreasonable to find fault with 
him for what he cannot help: and the sheriff is so far right. 
The fault, if any, is with the Commissioners who built the pri- 
son, and with those citizens who, knowing or having the means 
of knowing or doing better, have carelessly permitted such a 
fountain of mischief to be opened among them. If such as 
these think the jail ‘‘ well enough,’’ because it does not blight 
the crops, or stop the mills, or disturb the general order and 
thrift of the county, it argues so narrow a view of their duty to 
the State of which they are members, or so wilful a disregard 
of the often re-iterated penal policy of that State, that the 
most charitable course which we can iake is to presume that they 
are not yet fully acquainted with the history of the subject ; 
and therefore, that their opinions are not yet sufficiently ripened 
to justify their taking any decisive steps against what has been, 
for so many years, the clearly expressed will of the govern- 
ment. We must therefore turn to other quarters for the mate- 
rials which are to guide our judgment; and these are not want- 
ing. A scrutiny of prison management in the principal peni- 
tentiaries and county jails in the United States and in Europe, 
has not only furnished us with valuable instruction upon the 
best means of daily diseipline, but also disclosed evils and 
possibilities of evil, of such kinds as must deeply impress every 
sober-minded man who reckons the number of commitments. 
Besides these considerations, the investigation of penal systems 
_ has shown in our own country as well as abroad, that the ma- 
chinery of public justice, independently of our jails, is oftem 
perverted from its legitimate operation; that, from the arrest 
to the final trial of offenders, there are abuses which affect both 
the public treasury and private rights. 

The Prison Society, finding that simultaneously with the 
erection of good jails there were rising up bad ones, and that 
the course of justice and the public interest were continually 
exposed to fresh sources of mischief, addressed a memorial to. 
the legislature in the year 1847, asking for the enactment of a 
law requiring such annual returns from the persons charged 


with the execution of our penal code, as would make manifest 
VOL. x.—10 
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the real state of facts, and afford some indications towards such 
measures as might be still necessary on the part of the govern- 
ment. In favor of such a law it was urged that the means by 
which a criminal code is administered are parts of the very 
system of government—that they ought to be steadily and con- 
sistently controlled, as well as prudently selected—that the 
complexity of the instruments in use in our fifty or sixty coun- 
ties would, of itself, suggest the expediency of bringing to the 
seat of legislative and of chief executive authority, some infor- 
mation respecting the condition and mode of operation of those 
instruments—that as a subject of interest to the treasury de- 
partment, the annual expenditure ought to attract attention ; 
and yet that it was not in the power of any citizen, in or out 
of office, to obtain at the seat of government an account either 
of the amount of cost, or the mode of its application—that in 
relation to the personal rights of our citizens, no general in- 
quiry was authorized, nor any thing officially known; that 
while foreign governments kept strict record, in a central 
bureau, of every subject whose liberty was restrained, in our 
republic, thousands of citizens were thrown into jail, without 
any evidence reaching either the legislature or the chief magis- 
trate, by which could be known their number, the reasons 
alleged for their incarceration, the manner of their treatment, 
the length of their confinement or the mode of their discharge; 
whether their arrest was for light or grave causes, to what ex- 
tent the charges against them were investigated, or any other 
of those particulars so essential to a right judgment upon the 
efficacy of our code, or the degree of its interference with the 
rights of individuals. It was further urged that the plainest dic- 
tates of justice required equality in the apportionment of penalties 
to offenders ; and that this was impracticable unless tables should 
be framed so as to show at least the average in the different 
counties. It was also said that the legislature was responsible 
not only for the establishment, but for the continuance, of any 
laws or institutions inconsistent with.the general welfare, and 
yet that it had no standards by which to judge of our penal 
system, unless such partial and necessarily imperfect ones as 
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might accompany a local petition or be hastily gathered by a 
special committee. As to those comprehensive inquiries which 
occupy statesmen and jurisprudents of other countries, into the 
causes of crime, and the circumstances which most affect their 
grades and the frequency of their commission, we had not, in our 
executive or legislative collections, the indispensable materials. 
These and similar topics had their proper weight; and his ex- 
cellency Governor Shunk having in his annual message com- 
mended to the favorable notice of the legislature the applica- 
tion of the Society, the bill prepared by it was carefully consi- 
dered by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate ; was unani- 
mously reported to and passed by that body; was approved 
by the other house; and, having promptly received the Gover- 
nor’s signature, became a law.* 

After so signal an expression on the part of the government, 
of an opinion upon the merits of the proposed system of re- 
turns ; and especially after that opinion had taken the form of 
a public law, it was not unreasonable to expect that there would 
be, at least, some show of compliance with its requisitions. It 
could not have been fairly anticipated that any of the sworn 
officers of the government would, even through oversight, much 
less through deliberate and contemptuous disregard of their 
duty, wholly abstain from compliance. Yet when, at the close 
of the year, the Secretary of State proceeded to perform the 
duty imposed upon him by the fifth section of the act, by lay- 
ing abstracts of the returns before each branch of the legisla- 
ture, he found that so general was the deficiency of reports of 
any kind, the idea of “abstracts” was ludicrous. He rolled 
together the few sheets of paper which had reached his office, 
and sent them to the legislature. This violation of law, be it 
observed, was committed by officers whose very business it was 
to enforce under penalty the observance of law by other citi- 
zens. If the terms of the act had been such as to involve in- 
consistencies irreconcilable in practice; or if its phraseology 
had been so obscure as to make it impossible for the officers 


* Act of February 27th, 1847. 
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charged with its execution to ascertain the nature of the obli- 
gations intended to be imposed by it; or if it exacted so many 
and multifarious particulars as to transcend the ability of those 
officers; or, in short, if any reason existed other than their 
determination not to obey, there might be room for extenuating 
explanations. In fact, supposing the books of each officer to 
be properly kept upon any plan consistent with the idea of his 
public responsibility, any one of the returns could have been 
prepared for the Secretary’s office in a few hours, in most, if 
not all, of the counties. Again; if the labor had been greater, 
and had burthened any of the officers beyond the measure of 
his compensation, the way was open to ask for the enlargement 
of this. It isa melancholy truth, however, and one which 
illustrates, in a manner anything but creditable to our State, 
the need of a more careful supervision of her executive officers, 
that a law such as is easily enforced in European countries, 
and in American States such as Massachusetts and New York; 
and is deemed by all enlightened statesmen important to judi- 
cious legislation; one which has been favorably recommended 
by our own chief magistrate, and enacted by our legislature— 
has been nullified by a general resistance on the part of the 
very citizens who were charged with its execution. 

Finding that this attempt to lay a foundation for consistent 
general’ measures had become itself a source of difficulty, the 
Society prudently forbore to press its views until time and the 
good sense of our citizens should have softened prejudices, and 
opened the door of friendly explanation. As county jails con- 
tinued to be erected, however, in direct antagonism to the wel- 
fare of our system, it appeared proper to invite the attention 
of the government to this particular evil. It was hoped that 
by bringing the county Commissioners into communication with 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, UNIFORMITY would be pro- 
moted; and that the explanations which would thus seasonably 
become practicable, would tend to keep alive the necessary 
precautions; furnish information where needed; encourage a 
general interest in the success of our system; and give an 
opportunity for such friendly admonitions as might counteract 
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too parsimonious or timid a temper. For the convenience of all 
parties, it was obviously proper that suitable illustrations should 
be at hand for exemplifying the details to be discussed. There 
were many reasons in favor of connecting this duty with the 
department of State; and these were corroborated by the usage 
of all the governments in this country and in Europe which 
had attempted to systematize this branch of public affairs. 
There was known to exist in many, perhaps all, of our counties, 
an opinion that the jail of each was a “local matter,’ over 
which the inhabitants and tax payers of that county alone had 
any right of control. This opinion probably had for its chief 
source, that admirable distribution of internal affairs by which 
the prosperity of the American States has been so rapidly ad- 
vanced; a distribution which, by subdividing the objects of 
official agency, and by confining their management to the per- 
sons most nearly interested in their cost and in the use of them, 
ordinarily secures the most economical and productive results. 
Hence the parcelling of territory into districts, whether 
counties, townships or wards; and the superintendence of 
these by special officers, have become fundamental to an 
American’s notion of good government. But howeyer useful 
may be this practise, or satisfactory the reasons upon which it 
is maintained, it cannot be questioned that the number and 
boundaries of the districts; the number of the officers, and 
the sphere of their duty, and the extent of their authority to 
raise funds by taxation, and generally the power which they 
may exercise over their fellow-citizens, are subjects which must 
be regulated by laws enacted by the supreme power of the 
State ; and that this regulation may be variously exercised from 
time to time, whether in restraint, or enlargement, or substitu- 
tion, or total privation, with no other check than such as is 
presented by the constitution. Accordingly-the officers of such 
districts are frequently the subjects of special as well as gene- 
ral enactments; and each county performs for the State a 
multitude of duties, from the collection of taxes for the State 
treasury, to the administration of civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within its own territorial limits. No citizen acquainted with even 
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the first principles of the government under which he lives, can 
doubt that it is the business of the State legislature to pass 
criminal laws, to prescribe the mode of their executicn, and to 
regulate the sphere of duty of each officer in connection there- 
with. If there could be found a Pennsylvanian uninformed to 
this extent, a reference to the statute-book would enable him 
to see that the practice has always been in conformity with 
these views. When the legislature has declared, or assumed, 
any act or omission to be a crime, and has provided impri- 
sonment as the penalty, it has the right also to prescribe the 
term, the place, and the mode, of imprisonment. Whether 
all prisoners shall be kept in one large building, or shall 
be distributed amongst a number of smaller ones—whether 
they shall be kept separately or be allowed to associate to- 
gether—what accommodations they shall have of food or 
clothing—what provision shall be made for their health—what 
instruction they shall receive—what labor they shall perform— 
are all subjects wholly within legislative control. If for good 
reasons, or bad ones, the government chooses to adopt a general 
policy in relation to offences and their punishments, it may 
require a conformity with that policy on the part of all its 
agents. If after all this it should entrust to the Commissioners 
of each county the preparation of the place of imprisonment 
for crimes committed in that county, it would be a very extra- 
vagant inference from such a trust, that it made the commis- 
sions so far independent, that they could act not only in ne- 





glect, but in defiance of the general policy ; and that they were 
therefore not bound to consult the government or pay any at- 
tention to its known preference in the case. Upon the whole, 
therefore, whatever momentary jealousies had been encounter- 
ed, the Society found its way quite clear for presenting to the 
legislature (1851) a memorial, in which, after referring to the 
well settled maxims of our public discipline, it asked for a further 
expression of the design of the government, so as to preclude, 
if possible, such liberties as had been taken with it. A draft 
of a bill was at the same time prepared and submitted with the 
memorial. In this case, as in the preceding one of 1847, there 
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was fortunately no room left for the suggcstion of haste or 
inconsiderateness. The object of the memorial being so clearly 
within the scope of previous legislation for more than half a 
century, and the most important of the facts being presumably 
within the knowledge of at least a majority of the members, it 
was, 2t first, thought sufficient to procure the reference of the 
memorial and draft to the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. Partly from pressure of other business, and 
partly from the unusual fact of there appearing no person to ex- 
plain the history of the proceeding, that Committee declined to 
assume the responsibility of it at the outset, and made therefore a 
negative report to the House. The Society thereupon sent to the 
capitol a deputation, at whose instance a full discussion of the sub- 
ject was had before the Judiciary Committee, both of the Senate 
and of the House. The bill was unanimously reported by both 
committees—passed both houses—and was signed by the Gover- 
nor. That the reader may better appreciate this act, in its 
relations to the past as well as to the future, a copy of it is 
subjoined. 


‘‘ Whereas it has long been the policy of this government to combine 
the separation of convicts one from another, with instruction and suitable 
manual labor as the best means of discipline and reformation : 

“ And whereas it is necessary, to the equality of penal justice, that the 
administration of the county prisons shall be uniform, as has been here- 
tofore deciared ; therefore 

‘‘ Be it enacted, &c. That every county prison which shall be hereafter 
erected within this commonwealth, shall be so constructed that every per- 
son committed thereto, whether upon conviction or otherwise, may be 
confined separate and apart from every other person committed thereto, 
due regard being had in the plan of construction to the health of the per- 
sons to be so confined ; and that before any county prison shall be erected 
within this commonwealth, the plan of construction of such prison, 
drawn sufficiently in detail for the clear comprehension thereof, shall be 
submitted by the commissioners of the county in which the same is to be 
built, to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, and shall be inspected and 

approved by him, and so certified by him upon the plan, a copy of which 
shall be furnished by the commissioners aforesaid at the time of their 
submitting the original as aforesaid, and shall be signed by the said 
Secretary, and be filed and remain in his office.”’—( Act of April 8, 1851, 
Pamphlet Laws, page 393.) 
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This phraseology is too clear to leave any doubt upon the 
mind even of a perverse constructionist, that not only did the 
government recognize as its long settled policy, the SEPARATION 
OF CONVICTS, but it gave a fresh sanction to its previous declara- 
tion, (of 1790,) that its purpose was to obtain UNIFORMITY IN 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COUNTY PRISONS; and as general 
announcements and the example of the State prisons had 
proved to be insufficient to secure its objects, it therefore 
peremptorily enjoined uniformity ; specified the basis of it; and 
forbade the construction of any county prison until, by the in- 
spection and certificate of the highest officer of State next the 
chief magistrate, it should have been made apparent that the 
plan had been drawn in compliance with the prescribed condi- 
tions. The passage of this law has served at least the good 
purpose of showing where we are to look for the causes of that 
heterogeneous condition of our jails which so retards the com- 
pletion of our great system. Has it served any other? Will 
the sober citizen who respects the laws of his country be pre- 
pared to believe that even this enactment, so plain, so peremp- 
tory, has shared the fate of its predecessor of 1847? Will he 
believe that in this case also the very ministers of the law, to 
whose care as well as fidelity its enforcement was entrusted, 
have again deliberately set at nought the clearly expressed will 
of the government; and this not only in the withholding of 
plans, but in actual construction? It was no longer a question 
of ignorance, but of open insubordination. For this there 
could be no excuse; and the nature of the case was such as not 
to afford ground even for the pretence set up in extenuation in 
other cases, viz., “‘that the counties could not afford to build 
penitentiarves—that when their wealth increased they might 
have such prisons as Berks;” or that “there were not more 
than half a dozen prisoners at each term, and when they began 
to be crowded, they could have a larger building.” Every 
county jail has lodgings for the sheriff or his deputy acting as 
keeper. This part of the structure is therefore a permanent 
requisite, whatever the extent or plan of the other portions; 
once built, it may outlast many alterations of the cells. The 
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only radical difference dependent upon the act of 1851, is that 
the cells ought to be constructed for the occupancy of one in- 
mate each. For this arrangement a few partitions are needed ; 
and if a county treasury is too poor to pay the additional cost, 
there is in this fact good proof that the district has been pre- 
maturely entrusted with one of the most important responsi- 
bilities of a county. In the location of the cells, and in their 
connection with the keeper’s department, provision may be 
made for any subsequent extension up to fifty or more cells, 
without changing the plan of the whole in any essential feature. 
It is a reproach to us that the English government long since 
published for the use of county officers, carefully drawn plans 
of prisons of various sizes, one of which is suited to so small a 
number as six prisoners; and up to this day, in Pennsylvania, 
from which the elements of the English plans were obtained, 
there has not been issued by the government a single drawing 
with the same object. But this fact cannot relieve any Com- 
missioners from responsibility where they knowingly act con- 
trary to legal prescription.* 


* The examples already furnished by the liberal public spirit of some 
of the counties, might be easily followed by any builder to whom the plan- 
ning and constructing of so important a work as a prison could be intel- 
ligently and conscientiously entrusted by the Commissioners, (who in 
Pennsylvania constitute the chief council,) of any county. To see this, 
the reader has only to look at the plan of the York prison accompanying 
these pages—then to suppose that all of the cell portion is cut off except 
the three cells on each side, next the keeper’s department. There will be 
left six cells; or, if the two stories be taken, twelve cells. Then let him 
suppose that, instead of the imposing front portion which a wealthy 
county may afford to obtain for the ornament of its principal town, there be 
erected a substantial, comfortable, and neat but plain, dwelling-house for 
the keeper and his family. Let the connection between the front and the 
rear be made in the manner taught by experience to be the best—and let 
the whole, with its yard space, be enclosed by the common jail wall of the 
country ; and there will be provided a prison which will answer, for twelve 
prisoners, all the leading requisites of our general policy, or of any parti- 
cular legislative expression of it heretofore made. We will specify a few 
of these for the sake of comparison with any jail near which the reader 
may happen to reside. 1. A degree of safe custody impossible in any 
vou. X.—11 
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Let us look at our subject from another point of view. We 
have our territory subdivided into more than half a hundred 
districts, called counties, each of which has its distinct system 
of public administration respecting affairs arising within its 
limits. Each has its own Commissioners, or chief board of civil 
administration ; its own Sheriffs and Constables ; its own courts, 
prosecuting officers, juries and prison; and its own treasury 
and system of accounts for the receipt of taxes, and for their dis- 
bursement for the maintenance of its administrative machinery. 
The numerous officers charged in each county with the public 
business, have not a permanent tenure. Their term of office 
is short. There is no continuing official system by which, as 
in the great offices at Washington or Harrisburg, both the prin- 


jail upon the old plan. The mode of framing and placing the windows 
alone, would at once prevent both communications and escapes. 2. Fa- 
cility of supervision, as all the cells could be seen at a glance from the 
door-way of the keeper’s portion—the corridor (or middle space between 
the two rows of cells), being open to the roof. 3. Facility of access to all 
the cells in a given space of time. 4. Separation of the prisoners from 
one another, and thereby the preventing of evil associations, as well as of 
noise, insubordination and escapes. 5. Opportunity to compel the labor 
of such as may be legally made to work; and to allow suitable em- 
ployment to others who may desire it—which most of the inmates would 
do in such circumstances. 6. The best arrangement for instruction and 
counsel, and for the periodical influences of religious worship. 7. The 
best protection of the keeper’s family ; and 8. Their greatest convenience 
in attending to the wants of the prisoners. The last two items are par- 
ticularly important in those counties in which the sheriff resides at the 
jail, and during his absence even his wife is occasionally required to as- 
sume his duties. 9. The prevention of influences injurious to the discipline 
of the State Penitentiaries. 10. A conformity with the general principles of 
the penal policy of the State. 11. The uniformity of structure which is 
essential to public justice whenever citizens are condemned for similar 
offences to different places of punishment. 12. A faithful application of 
the funds raised by taxation. Yet simple as are the means by which 
these numerous great objects may be secured; and insignificant as would 
be the cost additional to what is unavoidable if a prison is to be built at 
all; and clear beyond doubt as have been the expressions of the legisla- 
tive will; jails have been built in some of our counties within the last ten 
years, in which all of the dozen particulars above mentioned haye been at 
least partially disregarded and lost. 
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ciples and the routine settled by the wisdom of experience for 
ordinary affairs, may be preserved during the changes which 
are made amongst the official heads. There is no continually 
ripening knowledge or judgment by which citizens suddenly 
called from their private pursuits, may profit so as to avoid in- 
terference with a well settled policy, or with economical rules 
which have grown up during years of trial. Whatever advan- 
tage can be reasonably expected by the community is to be de- 
rived from the inspection of local files and records, or from the 
occasional instruction of persons who have held office during a 
short period, or from the degree of knowledge and sagacity which 
each incumbent may bring with him.* Supposing, then, that 
we have no personal acquaintance with the citizens chosen to 
fill the various offices above designated; but giving to their 
constituents the credit of selecting candidates of at least the 
average intelligence of the community for which they are to 
act, what may we reasonably expect, or not expect, taking the 
common experience of the State for our guide? In the first 
place we cannot expect the combined wisdom of all the public 
officers of the county; for its business having been subdivided, 
and the portions distributed by law and usage, each functionary 
minds his own peculiar affairs, leaving the others to do the 
same. Occasional conferences are brought about by the inter- 
locking of particular branches of duty; but the main body of 
each subdivision is managed by the officer specially commis- 
sioned with reference to it. In important cases, the most in- 
fluential tax payers are sounded, and much general conversa- 
tion ensues. Citizens eager for whatever profit may be made 
through a public “job,” are ready with propositions. A chance 
remark is now and then given to the Commissioners by some old 


* It can scarcely amount to a restriction of the general force of the re- 
marks in the text, to say that some of the clerks of the commissioners are 
retained in office during several successive years, because of a knowledge 
of details, or a general intelligence; or perhaps because of a local influ- 
ence. It is not the customary duty of the clerks to study the subject of 
prison architecture; and consequently they have no advantage over the 
Commissioners in this respect. 
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and well informed resident, in which, it being reasonable, they 
acquiesce. The volunteer advisers multiply; and at length 
the whole subject being in a sufficiently ripe condition, the ini- 
tial steps are announced, and the work is begun. If this happens 
to be of a kind immediately connected with the ordinary busi- 
ness of the county, it is likely to be, in the main, well done. 
Most of the Commissioners are respectable and thrifty citizens ; 
and where they are in doubt they have the good sense to ask 
prudent counsel, and to follow it. But what is to happen if the 
undertaking proposed to them be of a kind upon which they 
and their usual counsellors are without any experience? If 
the question were upon a railroad, an engineer would doubtless 
be employed instead of a supervisor or a common field surveyor. 
If an expensive stone bridge were to be built, it is not likely 
that a journeyman house-mason would be called to the direction 
of the work. But if it were a PRISON,—a public institution in 
which the justice and humanity of our criminal code are to be 
vindicated, and upon the proper details of which it has been 
found requisite to exercise the best thought and mechanical 
skill of the world; and in which, when completed, the means 
are to be provided for administering a settled policy of disci- 
pline—then would any man who can copy the old jail, with a 
few touches of his own in harmony with the rest, be thought 
capable; or would the Commissioners look about the country 
for a prison-bualder upon the same principle that would send 
them in search of a railroad or bridge builder? Would they 
ascertain that the man of their choice had been trained to work 
of the best kind; or would the carpenter or mason be appointed 
also the designer of the work? ‘There are enough new county 
jails, built upon the old plan, to answer this question; and in 
some of these, even supposing their plan were good, there will 
be found proofs enough of the inability of the contractor to 
execute it, without violating some of the elementary rules of 
experienced prison-keepers.* It may be supposed that the 


* A curious example is furnished in the jail of a county, the name of 
which is familiar enough throughout the State. It is built upon the old 
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judges of the courts, and the prosecuting officers, and the citi- 
zens who have at different times served as Sheriff, would give 
to the Commissioners good counsel upon both the law and its 
disciplinary administration ; but it is a sufficient answer to this 
conjecture, that as bad jails are erected, either the counsel is 
not given; or, if given, it is not in accordance with our penal 
system ; or if in accordance therewith, it has not been followed 
—and the effect is the same.* 

Let us go further, and suppose that all the county commis- 
sioners are of equal general intelligence, and equally desirous 
to do their duty; we may in this way rid our case of any ine- 
quality or want of ‘uniformity’ from these sources. Still, 
whence are they to derive the special information needed for 


plan, and the exterior is very creditable to the neatness and general skill 
of the mechanic who constructed it. But not long after its “‘ completion,” 
and while it contained more than a dozen prisoners, it was thought advi- 
sable to. fasten some iron bars to the wall outside of the windows so as to 
prevent escapes! This beautiful specimen of skill in prison-building was 
expected to receive inmates from a continually changing population, 
which must often contain very disorderly persons—many of them strangers 
in the county. 

* In one of our counties, an Act of Assembly, passed within the last 
fifteen years, directed a prison to be erected ; and expressly provided that 
the building should be “‘ suitable” to its objects, and ‘upon the most ap- 
proved plan; and it also required that the court of the county should be 
satisfied that these provisions had been complied with, before the prison- 
ers could be removed from the old to the new jail. Here was a case in 
which the interposition of the court was not left to chance, but was de- 
manded by a legislature holding its sessions in the very town in which 
the Dauphin County prison was finished and in use at the time of the pas- 
sage of the law; a case which, therefore, excludes all idea of want of know- 
ledge in that quarter. Yet the Commissioners actually permitted the 
erection of a jail with some of the worst features of the old plan, and the 
court gave a certificate of approbation, and the prisoners were removed! 
The building now stands, a discredit to our penal system. 

In another county, a practitioner of law who had, or fancied that he 
had, a talent for such things, drew at least the main features of the plan 
of a prison, which was built accordingly. Its principal model appears to 
have been the jail of an adjoining county. Both are upon the old plan. 


In both, the leading objects of our prison discipline are constantly 
violated. 
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the designing of such prisons as will afford the best return for 
the expenditure of a given amount of funds? There 1s mani- 
festly only one mode; and that is to study both the latest 
modern examples’ in actual structure, and the reasons which 
have suggested their details.* But are the officers of every 
county to be sent out in pursuit of this information? Would 
it not be more economical in every way for the legislature to 
cause to be prepared a few plans adapted respectively to the 
well known various situations and resources of the counties, at 
each principal stage of their growth; and to distribute these 
from time to time as required ? 

But more than this would be necessary. Even the legisla- 
ture has shown, in its own acts, the risks attendant upon re- 
solves adopted under the pressure of special cases; and it has 
been made the instrument for violating some of the particulars 
of its own policy. For example; as each large county prison 
has been erected upon the plan of separation, it has been 
thought expedient to authorize the retaining of the convicts, 
instead of sending them, as before, to a State penitentiary. 
Of course suitable provision was to be made by law for the 
administration of the interior discipline. Now it happens that 
in the State penitentiaries, and in some of the county prisons, 
the Inspectors are authorized to permit, at their discretion, in 
addition to official visitors, other persons to visit the prisoners. 
This liberty has been thought important with reference to the 
health as well as the moral improvement of convicts. Yet in 
one case at least, (that of Montgomery county,) all other than 


* The importance of continually recurring to experience even in cases 
in which, at the outset, the best available means were thought to have 
been employed, is strikingly illustrated by the following example. 

The authorities of a county prison, after some years of trial, published 
a description of it, in which it was said to be “one of the best prisons in 
the world ;” and a particular account was given of the method adopted for 
heating and ventilating the cells, as one worthy of favorable notice. 

Within the last twelve months, the grand jury of that county have pre- 
sented the plan of heating the prison; and their presentment states that 
some alteration in it is “highly necessary, as well for the comfort as the 
protection of the lives of the prisoners.” 


——— 
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the official visitors (few of whom were likely ever to see the 
interior except in the most casual manner) were strictly pro- 
hibited from having “any communication, with convicts.’’* 
Again; even with an attention on the part of the legislature 
much greater than it is likely ever to give to the details of the 
subject, there will remain some of these which are of real im- 
portance to the uniformity of our penal restraints, and which 
are of such a nature as to require continued systematic obser- 
vation. For example; in Berks county each cell has a yard 
attached to it; and the plan of the prison contemplates daily 
(or frequent) separate, but simultaneous, exercise in these 
yards, under the general supervision of the keeper. In 
Schuylkill and York, &c., there is no such provision. Such 
yards are in use at the Eastern, but not at the Western Peniten- 
tiary. In the English and French plans, on which great pains 
were bestowed by men of unusual intelligence and experience, 
there is a scrupulous provision for exercise in this mode. Either 
this part of the design is unnecessary to a humane administra- 
tion, in which case the public money and the time and vigilance 
of officers should not be expended upon it; or it is necessary, 
and should be, not only in some cases, but universally, adopted. 
Another consideration of too much value to be omitted, will 
be so plainly a consequence of the facts before stated, as not to 
be open to question. While there were only two prisons to 
which persons convicted of the graver classes of crimes, or sen- 
tenced to long terms of confinement, could be sent; and while 
the county jails were chiefly used for preliminary detention, the 
acts regulating the Eastern and Western Penitentiaries consti- 
tuted, as far as the letter of the law could go, a sufficiently 
uniform rule. Now, however, the system has assumed a mon- 
grel character. As each separate county prison becomes, by 


* It is within the personal knowledge of the writer that this difference 
was brought to the notice of a citizen of Montgomery county, who at the 
time had in his possession the draft of the bill for revision before its pas- 


sage. It is not known what views determined the retaining of the clause 
in question.—( Act of April 8, 1851.) 
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special legislation, a State penitentiary, while only the two 
largest prisons retain the name and reputation of such, it follows 
that great inequality must exist in the degree of attention 
respectively given to them on the part either of the govern- 
ment or of the people at large. If the discipline of the State 
is in this way to be subdivided, and the larger establishments 
are gradually to fall into disuse, not only ought so fundamental 
a change to be foreseen, but ample provision should be made 
for it by giving their proper rank to the minor establishments ; 
and by the seasonable adoption of some system of oversight 
and regulation which shall harmonize their now independent, 
and in some respects discordant, administration. 

The erection of a bureau, or department, in the office of 
State at the seat of government, appears to be the only mode 
in which we are likely to secure either that accumulation or 
that use of experience and skill which the public interest 
needs. In addition to the centralization of knowledge from all 
quarters, it would promote the zncrease of knowledge in all, by 
suggesting those inquiries which can have their origin only in 
large inductions of fact. The periodical publication of mate- 
rials thus brought together, would give to the State the benefit 
of the reflection of experienced students of such subjects in 
every country. With such a bureau, and with a conscien- 
tious enforcement of the acts of 1847 and 1851, the time would 
not be remote when we should wonder at our delay of measures 
which would then seem to us indispensable conditions of any 
rational system of penal legislation and discipline. Without 
such aids, UNIFORMITY, and, therefore, an equitable adminis- 
tration, seem hopeless.* 


* While these sheets are going to press, we open the last annual report 
of the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary, just received ; and it gives 
so clear and strong a sanction to many of the remarks in our own text, 
that we are glad to be able to repeat a portion of its phraseology, as re- 
presenting the result of experience in that institution during a quarter of 
a century. 

‘It is hoped that the time will come when the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia will take the important subject of the present penal code, as it relates 
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Mr. Haviland has kindly furnished a description of the 
York county prison, which we subjoin. It bears evidence of 
his careful desire to meet all the requisitions upon his profes- 
sional skill. Where any changes have been made by him, time 
and experience must decide upon their value. Whether or not 
a single door of access from the keeper’s department to the cell 
blocks will suffice for all emergencies, remains to be tried. 
Meantime there can be no doubt that it will in some respects 
add to the means of security. The circular tin flues may facil- 
itate the flow of air, but they diminish the thickness of the 
walls, and they also augment the difficulty of restricting inter- 
communication amongst the prisoners. Whether or not there: 
is ample provision to meet the last suggestion, can be tested 
when the cells shall be occupied. In the collocation of the 
apartments for domestic convenience, much judgment is shown; 
and probably the arrangement exhibited in this portion of Mr. 
H.’s plan will be found to be preferable to most previous ones. 
With respect to the infirmary or hospital in the second story, 
much might be said. The special attention given by the archi- 
tect to a subject which has been lamentably neglected in most 
places, but more out of Pennsylvania than within it, is very 
creditable to the humanity of his purposes. There is, however, 
some diversity of opinion upon the extent to which distinct 
apartments are expedient. At the Western Penitentiary the 
need of such a provision has been thought of less magnitude 
than it has appeared to some persons elsewhere ; and generally 
in prisons constructed with reference to convict-separation, it 
has been believed improper to adopt any plan which could bring 
prisoners within speaking range of one another, except at such 


to our admirable penitentiary punishment, into consideration. Sporadic 
reforms are worse than useless; labors of those who are required to learn 
while they attempt to teach, are vain. The familiarity of long experience, 
careful and earnest devotion to the sulject, and an interest in the questions 
involved, above and beyond an interest in self, are among the qualifications 
which a proper reform in penal jurisprudence will require at the hands of 
those who undertake the task.”’—(26th Report, 1855, pp. 7.) 
VOL. X.—12 
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a stage of disease as would render the moral effect of proximity 
secure against corrupting tendencies. 

With respect to the site of the prison, it cannot but be re- 
garded as unfortunate that almost in contact with the building 
are the rails of a great road for travel and trade. 


During the last two years I have furnished the plans and superintended 
the construction of the prisons of Cumberland and York counties; of 
which the former has been, for some months, in successful operation ; the 
latter is now rapidly approaching completion, and will be occupied in the 
course of the present year. In both of these, while carrying out the 
principles of prison-construction which were laid down by my father as 
fundamental, I have endeavored to keep pace with the progress of the 
age, by introducing several improvements which have been suggested by 
additional experience in relation to details. These prisons haying been 
erected almost simultaneously, they are essentially the same in their 
plan; but as every man who desires conscientiously to exercise his pro- 
fession must, by the very fact of his continued application to his subject, 
find even in his own work the means of improvement, it gives me satisfac- 
tion to believe that in the York prison there will be found some particu- 
lars of advantage over its immediate predecessor at Carlisle. For this 
reason, as well as because I shall thereby bring the subject down to the 
latest date in Pennsylvania, I select the prison of York county for des- 
cription in your Journal. 

The York County Prison is erected upon the Poor-House farm, in the 
suburbs of the town, and just outside of the line of the borough. The 
rear wall is within a few feet of the railroad to Philadelphia. The whole 
building, including the external yard wall, is 140 feet wide by 240 feet in 
depth. The main building is 70 feet wide by 175 feet in depth. The 
style of architecture is the castellated, which seems to be the best suited 
to the character of a prison, in circumstances in which the consideration 
of expense is not influential. ‘Two square towers, chamfered at the cor- 
ners, are connected by a curtain wall, in which is the entrance porch. 
Behind this curtain rises the central polygonal tower, which contains the 
main extracting shaft of the system of ventilation. This tower is 90 feet 
high from the pavement. The entire front, and the central tower above 
the roof, are faced with brown sandstone procured in the county. 

The whole area occupied by the building has been excavated to the 
depth of five feet below the soil; and there are arched vaults under the 
cells and the corridor as well as the front building. This arrangement 
does not exist at Reading, nor at Lancaster. It hasthe advantage of pro- 


’ 
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moting the convenience and comfort of the officers; and of preventing 
dampness in the first tier of cells; and although it adds to the total cost 
of the prison, yet this addition is rendered less considerable by its obvia- 
ting the necessity for a fresh-air shaft for the supply of the system of ven- 
tilation, as the air is introduced through the vaults into the arched passage 
under the corridor. Due precautions being taken in the construction to 
guard against any increase of facilities for escape, I regard this change of 
plan as a decided improvement. The merit of introducing it is due to 
Mr. N. Le Brun, who designed thé Schuylkill county prison. 

The height of the basement is 9 feet, being 4 feet above the pavement. 
The front cellars are fuel vaults for the keepers; and provision is also 
made for an additional baking-room, if one shall be required. The arched 
passage under the corridor is large, and it contains the furnaces and other 
portions of the heating and ventilating apparatus. The furnaces are to 
be four in number, each heating 10 cells ; and they are to be Chilson’s, or 
some other improved form. Moveable tin pipes will conduct the air, as 
in the Schuylkill prison, from the furnaces to flues in the walls. These 
flues are circular tin pipes, 8 inches in diameter, which I have preferred 
to the quadrilateral air passages .previously in use; in order to facilitate 
as much as possible the working of the apparatus. The economy of a 
subdivision of furnaces, so as to confine the consumption of fuel to the 
demand of the cells actually occupied, seems to me sustainable on good 
evidence; but of course I assume that the conditions of a thorough draft 
to the exit of the tower shall be carefully preserved. In no case, how- 
ever, should this economy be attempted until all the walls and flues shall 
have become thoroughly dry. It is of primary consequence that all the 
fires be kept in constant operation until this object be secured. 

On the first floor of the front building are the apartments of the sheriff 
and his family ; including his office for the routine of business ; a room for 
meetings of the Inspectors or the Commissioners ; a parlor, a dining-room, 
a kitchen and alaundry. The kitchen is furnished with an improved 
range, and has a large oven and a pantry. The laundry has cast-iron 
boilers and washing tubs. Between this front building and the cell block 
there is only one doorway or means of communication, which is guarded 
by two doors, one of which is grated with wrought iron, and the other is 
made of oak. 

The second story contains several fine large chambers and a stairway 
to the main tower. 

The cells are forty in number (including the bath-cell.) They are 15 
feet long, 8 feet wide and 10 feet high. The outer walls are 2 feet 6 in- 
ches thick, and are of stone. All of the interior partition walls are of 
brick ; and are 1 foot 6 inches thick except those between the cells and 
the corridor, which have a thickness of two feet. 
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The cell doorways are of cast-iron; and they extend through the whole 
thickness of the wall in which they are set. They are 6 feet high by 2 
feet wide; and are closed by two doors, of which the one next the corridor 
is of oak; and the inside one is a wrought-iron lattice, which I prefer to 
the close sheet-iron door used at Reading and Lancaster. I think the ex- 
perience at the Eastern Penitentiary and elsewhere sustains this prefe- 
rence. During the extreme heat of summer, the outer door being left 
ajar, the lattice allows the passage of air. The fastenings of both doors 
are similar to those at the Eastern Penitentiary, and thence copied for 
many other places. 

The cell windows are cast-iron frames secured into the stone sills and 
lintels, each of which is composed of one piece of sandstone. The open- 
ing is 3 feet 6 inches long by five inches wide, splayed outside and inside 
so as to admit the greatest quantity of light consistent with the gréatest 
security. The glazing is permanent. 

Each cell has a water closet, so arranged with a trap as to prevent the 
escape of any effluvia. 

Water is introduced into each cell for drinking and washing as well as 
for the apparatus just mentioned. In the basement there are stop-cocks 
in the main pipe, so that the supply can be cut off at any time. The bath 
cell is furnished with hot and cold water, and shower bath; which last is 
now properly used in prisons under prescription of the physician, in cases 
of disease requiring its employment. 

In the second story of the cell-block is situated the infirmary or ‘cat 
tal. It may seem strange, but this, as I believe, is the first county prison 
in the whole State for which such provision'is made in the original plan. 
This infirmary is a large room 28 feet long and 15 feet wide; well venti- 
lated; lighted by three large windows well secured by wrought-iron gra- 
tings ; and facing the east, so as to obtain the benefit of the morning sun. 
It is my conviction that no prisoner should be removed from his cell to 
this hospital, unless the physician deem the change necessary for his re- 
covery. Space is given for the convenient accommodation of eight or ten 
beds. 

A similar room on the opposite side of the corridor is intended for a 
store-room. 

Kach cell has a bell-pull connected with a tell-tale in the corridor. 

The corridor is 15 feet wide ; is spanned by a brick arch, and is floored 
with stone tile. The gallery and the stairways leading to it are of cast- 
iron. In fact the whole building is essentially fire-proof. 

The corridor is lighted by 10 skylights introduced into the arch from 
the side, so as to hinder leakage, which appears always to ensue when the 
openings are made in the roof. At the end there is a semi-circular win- 

dow. 
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The wall surrounding the prison is 20 feet high, and 4 feet in the 
ground. There is a large gateway for the entrance of wheeled vehicles. 

The large main cess-pool is situated outside of the walls, and is venti- 
lated by a shaft. In each angle of the front wall is a privy for the use of 
the keeper’s department. 

A door leads into the yard from the sheriff’s building, and also one at 
the end of the corridor. | 

I trust that these brief notices will, with the drawings sent to you, suf- 
fice for such explanation as may be expected from myself. 


Arr. II.—IIOUSES OF CORRECTION—EMPLOYMENT FOR THE 
POOR. 


1, REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON THE HOUSE OF CORRECTION 
AND EMPLOYMENT, on Plan of Organization and Permanent Ope- 
ration. Also, Copy of Act of Assembly passed 28th April, 1854. 26 
pp. Philadelphia. 


. ABSTRACT OF THE RETURNS OF THE KEEPERS OF JAILS 
AND OVERSEERS OF THE HOUSES OF CORRECTION IN 
MASSACHUSETTS, for the year ending November 1, 1854. Boston. 


. ANNUAL REPORT TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE SALEM PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. November 17, 1854. 
4, THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOSTON PROVIDENT 

ASSOCIATION. October, 1854. 


). ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK ASSO- 
CIATION for Improving the Condition of the Poor, for the year 1854. 


6. PLAN OF “A GENERAL ORGANIZATION FOR THE RELIEF 
OF THE POOR, AND FOR THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE CHA- 
RITIES OF THE CITY.” 


bo 


Co 


TnEseE are the titles of a few of the papers lying on our 
table, touching the general subject of pauperism. ‘The first 
and second regard paupers as, in some sense, public offenders, 
and rank them with vagrants, habitual drunkards, and disor- 
derly persons. The last three treat of them simply as objects 
of public charity. They all suggest topics worthy of grave 
consideration, which our narrow limits will not allow us to dis- 
cuss at large. We must, however, ask more than a moment’s 
attention to the first pamphlet on our list, as it so immediately 
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concerns our own community, and involves principles of eminent 
importance to philanthropists and public economists. 

The records of our county prison and almshouse for several 
years furnished abundant evidence that a large body of men 
and women were making those institutions their home—min- 
gling at brief intervals with society at large; disappearing for 
thirty, sixty or ninety days, to be spent in the wards of the 
almshouse or in some department of the county prison, and 
then turning up again as vagrants, inebriates or thieves, to 
go through the same process. There was little advantage in 
arresting street beggars, incorrigible drunkards and idle loaf- 
ers. It was only changing the form of taxing the public for 
their support, with the addition of a bill of costs. It was ob- 
vious that of the five or six thousand legalized paupers more 
than half were of competent ability to earn (in part at least) 
their own living—and of an equal number, who were only par- 
tially or occasionally objects of public charity, nine-tenths 
could, under suitable restraint and direction, provide for their 
own wants. No reasonable doubt could be entertained con- 
cerning the bulk of this floating multitude, that if a suitable 
place were provided for their compulsory employment, and their 
physical strength were directed to such industrial pursuits as 
they are competent to follow, a large majority of them could 
earn their own support, and contribute somewhat to the main- 
tenance of the imbecile and helpless. 

There are few men or women, having strength to walk the 
streets, who could not, under proper direction, earn from 15 to 
25 cents a day. ‘The daily cost of the inmates of the Massa- 
chusetts Almshouses is 18 cents-—of the Blockley Almshouse 
22 cents—of Moyamensing prison 25 cents, including officers’ 
salaries and fuel. Under these circumstances, it was wisely 
resolved to establish a House of Correction and Employment to 
receive and set to work this great army of vagrants, drunkards 
and paupers, and if possible eradicate their vicious habits, and 
transform them into sober, industrious, stay-at-home citizens. 
An act was obtained, a Board of Managers was appointed, and 
a scheme of administration reported—but what the next step 
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will be, is not so clear. Howsoon the experiment will be tried 
is quite uncertain, and still more uncertain do we regard the 
result. 

In the first place the act restricts the expense of site and 
buildings to $100,000; but a Committee of the Board of Mana- 
gers who have investigated the subject with great care and labor, 
report it as their unahimous opinion that such an institution as 
is contemplated and needed cannot be established for less than 
three times that sum. And even if all embarrassment on this 
score were removed, we apprehend there would be found very 
serious obstacles in the practical working of the plan, so far as 
it is disclosed to us in the report of the committee to which we 
have just referred. 

It is supposed that such a house, if established, would have 
an average population of 800: of whom 850 would be vagrants 
and habitual drunkards, such as now go to the county prison; 
800 paupers, such as now go to the Almshouse, and 150 dis- 
orderly persons and drunkards, now committed by magis- 
trates. Much stress is laid on the “proper classification’ of 
this motley crowd, and, as a stepping-stone, eight general 
classes are formed at the outset, and are to be provided for 
in the plan of building. What particular objects are aimed 
at in this classification we are not informed. We had supposed 
that, as in a prison no discrimination is made between robbers, 
burglars, incendiaries, thieves and forgers as subjects of con- 
vict-discipline, so in a house of correction and employment, 
vagrants, drunkards and disorderly persons would all come 
under the same system of employment and correction. But 
the report before us makes a radical and, as it seems to us, 

quite an unwarranted distinction between the “ unfortunate 
poor’ and the “ vagrant poor,” and requires for each an “ en- 
tirely distinct department.” It asserts the right of the former 
to protection and assistance from the public, and dooms the 
latter as “vicious and self-destroyed” to a forfeiture of their 
“social privileges.” 

The act contemplates no distinction of this nature. The 

Court of Quarter Sessions and the Managers of the Blockley 
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Almshouse are required to send to the new institution such 
‘Cable bodied paupers and vagrants as may have been committed 
for a period of less than three months to the county prison or 
almshouse.”’ This is the first source of supply. Then the Court 
of Quarter Sessions and the Inspectors of the county prison 
may send thither “all vagrants, habitual drunkards and disor- 
derly persons whom they may deem best so to confine.’’ This 
is the second source. Thirdly, the Managers of the Blockley 
Almshouse are required to transfer to the new institution, 
within twenty-four hours after being received there, all able 
bodied paupers,—except such as they can employ themselves. 
And lastly, the Managers of the House of Correction, or any 
one of them, may commit thereto all persons who are will- 
ing to be committed—while the Mayor, County Prison In- 
spectors, and committing magistrates are authorized to commit 
thereto for not less than three nor more than twelve months, 
all persons who, under existing laws, are liable to be committed 
to places of confinement—who shall apply to them to be so 
committed,—and also those who may be convicted as vagrants 
or disorderly persons. 

It is not easy to divine the object of the legislature in such 
a distribution of authority to commit to the new establishment. 
By the fifth section of‘the Act, power is conferred on the Court 
of Quarter Sessions and the Blockley Almshouse Managers to 
commit able bodied paupers and vagrants,—habitual drunkards 
not being mentioned—who have been sentenced or committed 
to the prison or almshouse for less than three months. The 
Quarter Sessions and prison Inspectors may commit all va- 
grants, habitual drunkards and disorderly persons they please, 
—able bodied paupers not included—and the Managers of the 
Almshouse may commit all able bodied paupers that they do 
not want for their own service and no others. By the sixth 
section, any one Manager of the House of Correction may com- 
mit any person—vagrant, pauper, drunkard, or all in one— 
who is willing to go—whether liable by law to such confinement 
or not, and without limit as to time. The Mayor, Prison In- 
spectors and committing magistrates are authorized to commit, 
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for not less than three nor more than twelve months, ‘all per- 
sons who shall apply to them for such purpose, and who, un- 
der existing laws, are liable to be committed to places of con- 
finement,”’ (a very indefinite phrase by the way,) and finally, 
“persons convicted as vagrants or disorderly’’ before the Mayor, 
Recorder, or any alderman, ‘shall be sentenced to said house, 
to be fed, clothed and treated in a manner ‘prescribed by the 
act;’”’ but unfortunately the act omits to prescribe any thing on 
the subject, except that refractory inmates shall have a bread- 
and-water diet for a time, to be administered with gingerly 
care, under the daily inspection of the physician, and to be re- 
corded and reported, &c., &c. 

We have cited these paragraphs from the act partly to call 
attention to the singularity of its provisions, but chiefly for the 
purpose of showing that it furnishes no ground for the distinc- 
tion which the committee deem so essential, and which we think 
would be fatal to the success of the scheme, if it were in all 
other respects practicable. Paupers, (not exclusively able 
bodied,) vagrants, disorderly persons and habitual drunkards, 
are the classes contemplated by the act; and the discipline, 
employment and fare of the establishment must be the same 
for all. And we think any attempt to distinguish between 
those who are properly committed to such a place for correction 
and employment, would be attended with manifold abuses and 
embarrassments. No person should be subject to any degree 
of penal restraint, merely for misfortune. Surely a House of 
Correction and Employment is not the place for protecting 
and assisting the unfortunate. It is a place of care, restraint, 
wholesome discipline and reformation for those who cannot or 
will not take care of themselves, and who, while at large, are 
a burden and nuisance to the public. And so far as we can 
understand the method of managing such an institution, a very 
minute classification, if not impracticable, would greatly inter- 
fere with its success. After separating the inmates by sex and 
color, the question of any farther classification would depend 
exclusively on what the efficient and economical administration 
VOL. X.—13 
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of the House might require, so that an “ unfortunate” pauper 
might be put to the degrading employment of picking oakum, 
and a vagrant pauper might be entrusted with the care of 
the steam engine. And it would be neither “ just or proper,” 
in our view, that any of “the arrangements or rules of the 
Institution’ should recognize a distinction in restraint of this 
power. 

Still less would we think it expedient or practicable to at- 
tempt “a classification with reference to the respective degrees 
of demoralization,” though the necessity of it is, in the view of 
the committee, ‘too evident to require much remark.” The 
attempt to distinguish between the degree of moral degradation 
which attaches to habitual drunkards, paupers, vagrants and 
disorderly persons respectively, 1s, In our apprehension, as 
futile as it would be to distinguish, in the general discipline 
of a public school, between the idle, playful and inattentive 
pupils, or between horse-thieves, house-thieves and _purse- 
thieves in a penitentiary. The truth is, that drunkenness, 
pauperism, vagrancy and disorder are so closely allied, that 
one of them is seldom found alone; and though some drunkards 
may indignantly repel the idea of being placed in the same 
category with the pauper or vagrant, and now and then a pau- 
per or vagrant may have eschewed drunkenness, yet in any pub- 
lic provision for the reformation of these habits, or for protect- 
ing the community from the burden and reproach of their 
conduct, they must be received and treated as of the same kith 
and kin. Absolute and rigid confinement, steady labor, whole- 
some but course food, with cleanly and comfortable lodging and 
apparel, would be the portion of all alike. The disciplinary 
and reformatory aims of the establishment should never be 
out of view, and every inmate should have a daily conscious- 
ness in his own person, that suffering is the fruit of idleness, 
vagrancy and intemperance, and that interest, as well as duty, 
prompts to a thorough reformation. 

There is another feature of this scheme which, we fear, would 
be fatal to its success, if all other points were sufficiently 
guarded, and that is the shortness of the terms of confinement. 
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No person can be committed the first time for a less period 
than ninety days—nor for a longer period than six months. 
And even the fourth commitment cannot be for more than 
twelve months. Now we think it must be obvious to any in- 
telligent person that few paupers, vagrants, drunkards or dis- 
orderly persons would be likely to reap the full benefit of such 
an institution, even in the longest period assigned. We restrain 
for three months one who has been accustomed for years to a 
daily potation of strong drink. He is without a trade and 
without the knowledge of any handicraft by which he can ob- 
tain a livelihood. It is partly for want of such knowledge and 
the idle and roving ways of life to which he has, for that reason, 
been addicted, that the passion for alcoholic drinks has been 
inflamed. His shattered physical frame is to be repaired, if it 
may be. His nerves and muscles are to be steadied for the 
work he has todo. He is to be taught some art or business 
from which he can derive a subsistence. His appetite for in- 
toxicating drinks is to be extinguished. His social habits are 
to be transformed, and his weak points fortified against the 
assaults of temptation. 

Who that has any knowledge of such subjects will prescribe 
three, six, or even twelve months as a sufficient time for the 
experiment? But suppose we try three months and fail, what 
then? Why, the poor fellow, returning to his old haunts 
and habits with a zest wonderfully sharpened by abstinence, 
sinks himself, if possible, a peg or two lower in the scale of 
degradation, and then is returned to the House of Correction 
for double the former term. But consider the disadvantages 
under which he comes back. Whatever shame once attached, 
in his view, to such a commitment, and served to stimulate 
him to resolutions of amendment, is no longer felt. He re- 
turns defeated and discouraged, and a six months’ service pro- 
mises less advantage than the first three. That term being 
ended, the poor wretch is let down again into the whirlpool 
of allurements and temptations only to be again swallowed 
up by them. The worst that can befall him now is to have a 
twelvemonth of the same fare, and then be turned adrift as 
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before. It really seems to us that such a process will prove 
little better than a new edition of the county prison and alms- 
house tactics—or rather the same edition in new and more 
expensive binding. The evil to be remedied is not so to be 
met. The root of itis not reached. The sore is hidden but 
not healed. The opportunity to offend is cut off, but the dispo- 
sition is not eradicated. 

When the legislature will come boldly up to the work, and 
give the municipal corporation power to arrest, confine, and set 
to work every pauper, vagrant, drunkard, or disorderly person 
that is found at large, and to keep him or her at constant but 
not oppressive labor, with coarse but wholesome food, until a 
reasonable probability exists that he or she, if liberated, will 
lead a temperate, industrious and orderly life, we shall look for 
some valuable results. With such a power a House of Correc- 
tion might be made a disciplinary school—the disctpline being 
irksome enough to the indolent and self-indulgent to create a 
controlling aversion to it, and the schooling being thorough and 
permanent enough to teach them the folly of their past habits, 
and to instruct them fully in the cultivation of better. Lord 
Shaftesbury once said that he would sooner undertake to re- 
form ten burglars than one vagrant. So would we. And yet 
our legislators allow from two to seven years for the former, 
and from three to six months for the latter! To cope with the 
beggars, drones, topers and rioters that throng our streets is 
no child’s play. 


The second pamphlet on our list consists simply of a series 
of tables as to the number, sex, cause of commitment and dis- 
charge, value of labor, expenses, Xc. of the tenants of the 
Jails and Houses of Correction in Massachusetts. There is 
nothing of special interest disclosed by these tabular statements. 
It appears that 16,260 persons have been committed, 4734 of 
whom were to Houses of Correction. Of these 4734 the very 
large proportion of 3213 were of foreign birth. And yet of 
11,526 persons committed to jails only 1188 are reported as of 
foreign birth. Of the 16,260, we have 7223 who were committed 
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for intemperance, viz. 4531 to jails, and 2692 to Houses of 
Correction. It appears that the average cost of boarding pri- 
soners in jails and in Houses of Correction is $1 73,9, in the for- 
mer, and $1 74; in the latter. In the Lancaster County 
prison last year it was $1 19 a week, and the year before 
$1 05. Inthe Blockley Almshouse the average weekly cost 
for the last eight years, is $1 161; while in the county prison 
for the last five years the average weekly cost is $1 68. The 
reason, in part, for this disproportion between the cost of 
paupers and prisoners, it is said, is the amount paid for salaries 
in the prison—“ the care of convicts involving larger salaries 
to officers, keepers, &c., than does the care of paupers.” But we 
find that the total amount of expenses including board, salaries 
of officers, &c., for 11,526 prisoners in Massachusetts jails, was 
$50,789 81, while 4734 prisoners in the Houses of Correction 
cost $97,294 56. Perhaps the figures have been transposed, 
but this is the way they stand in the report before us. 

We are surprised at the very large number of insane persons 
who are returned as inmates of Houses of Correction, and as 
committed in a state of insanity. It seems to us as if no cir- 
cumstances can justify the indiscriminate association of those 
whom the visitation of God has rendered irresponsible, with 
those whose voluntary misdeeds have subjected them to penal 
privation and discipline. 

The fourth pamphlet of our list acquaints us with the “ no- 
tions” that govern the provision for the poor in Boston, under 
the modest title of the Provident Association. A corporate 
body has been engaged for three years in efforts to suppress 
street-begging, and to elevate and improve the condition of the 
poor. ‘To this end the city, which is quite compact and limited 
in extent, is divided into 177 sections, to each of which there is 
a visitor, to whom all applications for relief must be referred. 
In the theory of the system nothing isto be done for the relief 
of the poor, technically so called, but through or by the district 
visitor. A more general division of the city is into districts, 
corresponding in limits and number very nearly to the wards, 
each of which districts is superintended by a committee, and 
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all are united under an organ, whose point of union is the cen- 
tral office, where a record is kept of all who receive aid. Arti- 
cles of food or clothing are received and distributed, and provi- 
sion made for the failure or irregularity of visitors. The co- 
operation of the police, the overseers of the poor, and other 
charitable institutions and agencies is enjoined by the Provi- 
dent Society; the directions to visitors, if faithfully observed, 
must ensure a very thorough insight into the actual condition 
of the poor ; and the entire organization would seem well fitted 
to afford needed relief. 

The fifth report we have named presents an unusually ela- 
borate and well digested view of the pauper interests of New 
York, and expresses strong confidence in the economy and 
efficiency of their method of providing for them.’ There is a 
general similarity to the organization adopted in Boston. The 
city is divided into districts, corresponding to the wards, and 
each district into sections, an advisory committee of four being 
appointed for each district, and a visitor for each section. 
There is also a central office for the transaction of the general 
business of the Society, and for the concentration and diffusion 
of information. 

A large portion of the present document is taken up with a 
survey of the sanitary condition of the several wards, and with 
valuable suggestions as to the causes and remedies of disease, 
and the auxiliaries to health. It is ascertained that more than 
one hundred and twenty thousand indigent sick persons were 
gratuitously provided for by the public institutions of the city 
last year, besides all who are relieved by private benevolence, 
organized charities, churches and beneficial societies. A pro- 
lific source of helpless wretchedness and poverty is disclosed 
in the fact, (stated on high medical authority,) that the 
average duration of life among the adult laboring population 
of the city, from foreign lands, scarcely exceeds five years 
after their arrival. Multitudes are cut off (chiefly by in- 
temperance or needless exposure) between the ages of 25 and 
40, leaving dependent widows and orphans. More than half 
the families relieved by the Association are of this bereaved 
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class, and the police records show that a large proportion of 
the thieving, out-cast, street children are orphans. Such a 
statement forces upon us the inquiry, whether the interests of 
humanity and public economy would not be far better pro- 
moted by the dispersion of such families in such a way, that 
each individual should have a safe and comfortable home, than 
by the necessarily partial and disadvantageous relief which can 
be furnished in their present lodging places. We know how 
many eloquent and beautiful things can be said about the poor 
man’s home, and the barbarity of sundering ties which are as 
tender in the lowly and poverty stricken, as in the wealthy and 
refined; but leaving words and coming to things as they are, 
multitudes of families would be better off, morally, physically 
and socially, if they were separated and dispersed in such ways 
and for such purposes, aseage, sex, ability, &c., would indicate. 
“Tf social demoralization and crime, as well as disease, origi- 
nate and thrive amidst. the festering corruptions and pollutions 
of the miserable accommodations of the poor—making dirt, 
disease and crime concurrent;” one would think to support 
them at public expense in such conditions, is anything but a 
dictate of economy or humanity. The number of different per- 
sons relieved during the year, was a fraction short of 27,000. 
The aggregate of individuals returned as relieved in each 
month is 70,000, of course including repeated assistance to the 
same individuals. 

The receipts of the year were $35,637, and the disburse- 
ments $34,651. One of the clerical orators at the public 
meeting expressed the opinion, that “the agency of the pulpit 
should be employed, that the great science of improving the 
condition of the poor may gradually be taught to the people.” 
He was confident that “nothing but the pulpit could bring the 
claims of the Association home to the consciences and under- 
standing of the citizens,’ and that “the pulpit could, if it 
would, in a single year, increase the funds of the Society to 
$100,000, and its visitors to a thousand.” 

It is not our design to controvert this opinion, which is no 
part of the report, but we apprehend tliat after such a point of 
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liberality is attained, there would be. found an equally urgent 
cause for doubling both income and visitors. 

The last document in our list is now before our own commu- 
nity for their consideration. As it has been published in our 
daily papers, and widely circulated in pamphlet form, it seems 
quite unnecessary to insert it at length. It will be perceived 
that in its leading features it closely resembles the scheme of 
the Boston Provident Association; that is, it proposes to do 
away with all independent action for charitable purposes—to 
restrict applications for relief to one source—to have district 
visitors and an executive committee, ward committees and a 
central office, and also to secure the co-operation of such of the 
municipal authorities as are specially concerned in the care 
and oversight of the poor. The ‘plan’ is evidently the fruit 
of close observation, careful study, and earnest conviction. 
Some important modifications will probably be suggested, and 
it would not surprise us if in the conflict of opinions, prejudices 
and interests it should have a rough passage into the tide of 
successful experiment. 

Our dissatisfaction with this and other existing methods for 
relieving the poor, arises not from any objectionable features in 
the plans themselves, as from what we regard as an objectionable 
PRINCIPLE. Generous provision should be made by every com- 
munity for those, upon whom the providence of God has brought 
inevitable calamity. The insane, the blind, the deaf-mute, the 
imbecile, the wounded and maimed, the diseased, the widow and 
the orphan, have a claim on human sympathy and assistance, 
which it would be barbarous to answer with reluctance or stint. 
We go farther, and advocate proper provision for those who have 
been reduced by old age, by disease, or by providential infirmi- 
ties to a state of helplessness, and to whose sustenance and -com- 
fort there are none among their own kindred who are able to 
contribute. Let them be aided at home or gathered into a 
healthy and comfortable dwelling place, where their physical 
and moral wants will be supplied at public expense, and no item 
of taxation will be more cheerfully borne. We do not say that 


this is the best way or the proper way to provide even for these, 
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but if some public provision is demanded, and its sharers could 
be restricted to the class we have described, no objections would 
be made to this form of furnishing it. And then, who are left 


on our hands? Few to whom the offer of aid would not be a 
premium on idleness and indolence. We hazard nothing in 
saying that, with rare exceptions, the destitute, who are not 
included in either of the classes we have specified, always will 
be destitute, and that not from necessity, but from choice. We 
cannot discuss the subject in our present number, which is 
already nearly double its appointed size, but intending to revert 
to it hereafter, we simply state the proposition—that provision 
made in advance for the poor, as a class—and known to them 
as a source of supply—operates as an encouragement to indo- 
lence, improvidence and vagrancy. 





Arr. I11.—REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE ON PRISONS. 


TuIs is, in many respects, a singular document. To those 
of our readers who are familiar with the discussions of prison 
discipline in our country for the last five and twenty years, we 
need not say that Massachusetts has been quite conspicuous in 
them. The Prison Discipline Society of Boston issued volu- 
minous and elaborate reports year after year, embracing the 
general interests of prisons, and exercising a sort of paternal 
superintendence and guardianship over the penitentiaries, gaols 
and asylums of the country at large. 

In this benevolent labor some three thousand dollars were 
annually expended in various agencies, the fruits of which, 
more or less valuable, were embodied in these reports. Such 
efforts, seconded as they were by public orators, by essayists 
and newspaper correspondents, must, one would have supposed, 
have brought the whole subject of prison discipline down to the 
comprehension of the dullest citizen of the Commonwealth, so 


that whatever pertains to the complete administration of penal 
VoL. X.—14 
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suffering in all its grades, would be found there, either in use as 
a practical principle or recorded as a vain theory. 

The document on our table contains a general survey of the 
penal institutions of the State, made by a Standing Committee 
of the Legislature, at their convenience during the interval 
between March 29, 1854, and January 19, 1855. As an in- 
troduction to their report, the committee advert to two general 
errors. 

1. The making prisons too comfortable. 


“They believe that the discipline and treatment of prisoners 
and the food furnished them, while it should be plentiful and 
wholesome, should be such as would serve to deter from the 
commission of crime, through fear of incarceration, rather than 
that a prison abode should be made so desirable, or at least not 
so much to be dreaded, as to render the indolent and vicious 
not indifferent to a residence therein. That this is not always 
the case, the committee are satisfied. ‘The numerous recom- 
mitments of the same persons, as well as the indifference of 
others in relation to the expiration of their sentences, would be 
convincing proof, were there not evidence much stronger in 
cases of those who, upon discharge, have avowed their intention 
of committing crime at once for the purpose of getting back 
again, and the fact that, in some instances, such persons have 
been returned on the same.day. It is no punishment to many 
to be deprived of their liberty when they are required to per- 
form only a moderate day’s work, and are furnished with clean 
rooms and comfortable bedding, and food infinitely better than 
they are accustomed to when at liberty. Cases of this kind 
came within the knowledge of the committee, and the explana- 
tion given was, that they ‘got a great deal more work out of 
them when they were treated so well.’ This theory of making 
the most out of prisoners, to reduce the expense .to the county 
of maintaining them, rather than the carrying out of a proper 
correctional discipline, the committee do not subscribe to.”’ 


2. The second error is the treating of drunkenness as a 
crime, or of drunkards as criminals. The committee evidently 
regard drunkenness as a misfortune and not as a crime, and the 
drunkard as an “unfortunate victim of appetite,” rather than 
a deliberate felo de se. They speak of a “kind parent, an 
estimable friend and a trwe Christian, in all save the morbid 
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craving for drink,” and they think it a very reprehensible prac- 
tice to treat such an one as a common prisoner, and subject 
him to the degrading associations and uniform of‘ a prison. 
We are surprised it did not occur to the committee that there 
is scarcely a convict in the land who cannot plead a ‘morbid 
craving’’ for money; or for illicit pleasure, or for innocent blood, 
or the influence of.some other passion “‘much more powerful 
than his strongest determination to resist.” If strong drink 
makes a fool, a brute or a madman of him who takes it, what 
injustice is there in holding the drunkard guilty of what he 
does in these voluntary conditions, and punishing him accord- 
ingly ? 

But to the Report. The first point of observation was very 
properly the State prison. It is an irregular pile of buildings, 
consisting of additions to and enlargements of a very defective 
original structure. The various improvements introduced or 
contemplated, will afford means of accomplishing what we had 
supposed one of the elementary features of all decent prisons, 
but which seems not to have been before practicable, viz., re- 
moval of those new to crime and sentenced for light offences, 
from the influence of association with those more hardened in 
villany. We cannot refrain from an expression of surprise at 
this incidental avowal of a prison abuse which we had supposed 
no reputable penal institution would tolerate at this day. 

The report assumes 700 as the largest number of prisoners 
that it would be politic or economical to congregate in one es- 
tablishment. And though an enlargement was ordered only 
four years ago, which provided for 550 cells, exclusive of hos- 
pital accommodations, the apprehension that the prison will 
again become crowded and unmanageable as it was before, 
induces the committee to recommend the still farther extension 
of the walls, to embrace all the available space on the premises. 
Nothing is said of the employments of the convicts nor of the 
expenses and receipts of the institution—two very important 
items, one would think, for the investigation of a legislative 
committee. 
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The Suffolk County gaol was built a few years since,* at a 
cost of over half a millions of dollars. It is occupied by per- 
sons awaiting trial or sentence, or detained as witnesses, or for 
debt. It would be difficult, we apprehend, to show the neces- 
sity of so expensive a structure for such a class of prisoners. 
The House of Correction of this county had 700 inmates, and 
though this was “200 more than it has suitable accommoda- 
tions for,” the “order and system are reported as a matter of 
perfect astonishment.”’ 

Essex County has four gaols. That at Salem has twenty 
rooms and nine inmates; that at Ipswich, twenty rooms and 
two inmates, and that at Newburyport eight rooms and twenty- 
one inmates. In Lawrence the gaol and House of Correction 
are combined, and have sixty cells. 

The County of Middlesex has three prisons, with one of 
which a House of Correction is connected. The gaol in Con- 
cord is said by the committee to be “all damp and gloomy 
enough to satisfy the most romantic reader of the Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe class of novels.’’ At the visit of the committee there 
were seven inmates, three of whom were awaiting trial for 
murder, and two were lunatics. In the East Cambridge gaol 
are ten large rooms, each with from one to three occupants. 
‘But for their extreme cleanliness and whitewashed walls, they 
would be about as repulsive dens as one would wish to see a 
human being placed in.” 

Connected with the gaol is a House of Correction, which is 
much cramped for room, because two buildings, with airy 
grounds, are appropriated to the insane! Wisely do the Com- 
mittee advise the removal of both the buildings and their occu- 
pants. The gaol at Lowell was built in 1838, and is exposed 
to two grave contingencies. 1. The nearest buildings are a 
planing mill and a foundry, the burning of either of which 
would expose the prisoners to being suffocated or roasted, and 
2. It is very doubtful if the prison is strong enough to detain 
them if they should conclude to leave. It has twenty-eight 


* Noticed at length in our Journal, Vol. VII. p. 133 
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cells and two large rooms. ‘‘ When visited, there were forty- 
eight persons in confinement, fifteen of whom were females, 
and all awaiting trial. The latter were together in the two 
large rooms which open from the main prison and immediately 
adjoining the cells, from whence could be heard the coarse lan- 
guage of the male inmates, who were by no means choice in 
their expressions. It will be seen that the number far exceed- 
ed the accommodations. The surplus were huddled together 
in the area around the cells. Upon extraordinary occasions, 
there have been as many as sixty or seventy in confinement on 
the same night.” 

The windows of the Plymouth County gaol are accessible 
from the street, and afford means of free communication with 
persons outside ! 

In one wing of the House of Correction for Norfolk County, 
the committee ‘found eight small boys that had been returned 
from the Reform School at Westborough in consequence of the 
overflow of that institution. ‘To the inquiry why such small 
ones, who inconvenienced the gaol very greatly on account of 
their juvenility, were returned, instead of older ones, who 
could be put to work, it was replied, that it was because the 
Westborough managers preferred to retain those who could 
earn something. It occurred to the committee that this theory 
was a wrong one. Ifthe State has any duty to perform in the 
premises, it is rather to train the young, who may be benefited 
by the discipline of the school, than to throw them back on the 
counties, and retain those whom, in many cases, it would have 
been better for the community had they been sent to Houses 
of Correction at first.” ‘In one room was found a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed boy of nine years of age, who had been sentenced 
there for stealing apples. He was seated on a bench, closing 
up a piece of shoe-work, and really looked as if he were totally 
unconscious of any intent to do wrong. It was painful to see 
so much youth and apparent honesty placed in such associa- 
tion.” 

A comical story is told, illustrating the insecurity of the 
Nantucket gaol,—viz. “that a sailor once confined there, noti- 
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fied the sheriff that ‘zf he didn’t have the prison fixed so as to 
keep the sheep out, he wouldn't stay.’ At the time of the visit 
there was only a female prisoner, who was awaiting trial for 
breaking windows.” : 

At New Bedford the committee found that for “‘ want of 
cells, many of the women are placed in large rooms in one of 
the wooden buildings. Here they were found in groups of 
three, four and half a dozen, sitting at work, laughing and 
chatting as socially as a tea party of those who enjoy the 
largest liberty. As many of those convicts are of the most 
abandoned of their sex, the beneficial tendency of such ‘ pun- 
ishment’ is at least doubtful.” 

The committee close their report with the remark, that ‘the 
whole history of prisons. goes to prove the fact that tenfold 
more harm is annually done to the cause of justice by excess 
of humanity, than all the wrong or injury ever caused by ill 
treatment received in the prisons of Massachusetts.” 

We are not apprised of the form in which this “excess of 
humanity” is displayed; whether it is in the site, structure 
or furniture of the prisons, or in the food, or social indul- 
gences, or exemption from labor, or executive clemency which 
these tenants enjoy; nor are we informed by what standard the 
comparative harm done by it and by the ill treatment of the 
prisoners, is determined. Certain it is, that the report discloses 
a very discreditable condition of this class of the public insti- 
tutions in Massachusetts. And if she expects other States will 
look to her for direction and guidance in the reform of penal 
discipline, as some of them probably will, she owes it to her- 
self and to them, to put her penitentiary and county prisons in 
very different trim. 
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Arr. IV.—STATE PENITENTIARIES. 


(1.) Twenty-sixth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania. pp. 36. 


THE admissions to this institution for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1854, were 124, and the discharges 121, leaving on 
hand, January 1, 1855, three more than on January 1, 1854— 
viz. 270. Of the 121 discharges, 23, or nearly one-fifth, were 
by pardon. On this point the Inspectors have expressed their 
views in the present report somewhat at large, and as they 
have probably considered the subject with all the care which 
its magnitude and gravity demand, we attach much importance 
to their opinion. ‘‘ When it is known,” they say, “that over 
3 per cent. of convictions, as an average, are for crimes which 
it is most doubtful if the party convicted ever committed, jus- 
tice has claims on the last resort for the liberty of the innocent, 
which a wise, benevolent, and just administration of the laws 
will, it is to be hoped, neither paralyze nor encumber with use- 
less restraints. Until a systematic revision of the whole code 
of penal laws, and practice, and proceedings under it, shall be 
consummated by the action of the Legislature, the pardoning 
power is as wisely left to the governor of our commonwealth as 
in any other hands.” 

t is new to us that so considerable a number of innocent 
persons are convicted of crime. We had supposed, and still 
suppose, that scores of guilty persons elude an arrest, and 
that of those who are arrested a large proportion escape pun- 
ishment, and that when a conviction is obtained it is upon evi- 
dence which no enlightened magistrate, or conscientious jury 
can resist. The idea, therefore, that a resort to the pardoning 
power is necessary to protect innocent persons from suffering 
through the ignorance, inconsideration, error, or injustice of 
the courts, juries, and prosecuting officers who are appointed 
to administer the laws, took us by surprise. We think it is to 
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be inferred, from the paragraph we have cited, that, in the 
opinion of the inspectors, many evils arise from the want of a 
“systematic revision of the whole code of penal laws, and prac- 
tice, and proceedings under it,”’ which they cannot remedy, as the 
Legislature alone can authorise such a revision ; and that until 
such a revision is accomplished, the Governor is ‘not unworthy 
to be the agent of the clemency of the people towards a fellow- 
being convicted of crime.”” We probably misapprehend the func- 
tions of the different departments of the government, for we have 
always held the Legislature responsible for the enactment of 
wholesome, just, and equal laws,—the judiciary for a faithful, 
intelligent, and prompt administration of them,—and the exe- 
cutive for an efficient, upright, and strict execution of them. 
We had not supposed that the executive was to correct the 
errors and abuses into which the judiciary had been led by the 
neglect or delay of the Legislature to revise the laws and 
amend the practice under them. We think, under a popular 
government like ours, the utmost care should be taken to pre- 
serve the respect of the people for each branch of the govern- 
ment zm its proper sphere, and we should be slow to present the 
executive department to public view as the dispenser of favors 
which the Legislature has not offered, or which the judiciary 
has denied or withheld. 

Twenty per cent. of the discharges from the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary last year were by pardon, and we must honestly avow the 
conviction that so large a measure of executive clemency cannot 
be justified without grossly impeaching the administration of 
the criminal law. We have always supposed that the power of 
pardoning a convict was intended solely to provide for an 
emergency which is beyond the reach of any other organ of 
the government, and which the tribunals of justice could not 
anticipate. Whatever doubts could be raised of the guilt of the 
offender, whatever could be urged in mitigation of his sen- 
tence from character, health, age, or social relations, have 
been fully considered and have had their weight in determin- 
ing the measure of punishment; and unless it can be shown 


that the extraordinary interposition of a co-ordinate branch 
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of the government is demanded,—not to supply the defects of 
Legislature nor to overrule, control, or modify the decision of 
the Courts—but to prevent an unjust and unintended result of 
their decision, we cannot admit the propriety, nor shut our eyes 
to the dangers of such an interposition. 

Of 2945 discharges since the prison was opened, October 25 
1829, 469, (or 16 out of every 100,) have been by pardon. We 
are happy to learn that the present executive of the State has 
prescribed certain wholesome conditions, on which he will insist 
in all applications for pardon,—viz. five days previous notice of 
the application, to the district attorney of the city or county, and 
ten days previous notice by advertising in a newspaper in the 
city or county in which the conviction took place. We think 
recent revelations of the methods and agencies which are some- 
times employed to thwart the purposes of government and bring 
all judicial proceedings into contempt, if not abhorrence, clearly 
show the necessity of some safeguards. 

Our readers will not fail to be impressed by the emphatic 
testimony which the inspectors give to the importance of early 
instruction and training : 7 

“The average age of convicts from Philadelphia County, is 
20; and of the 124 admissions 99 were below 35 years of age. 
The offences are generally those which result from a want of 
early, or an absence of moral education. Crimes of the pas- 
sions——offences that depraved appetites engender, or a pander- 
ing to diseased morals excite to commission. The tables are 
singularly suggestive. They call on the community to answer 
what is being attempted to prevent the young from becoming 
convicts for want of wholesome, restraining or correctional 
laws, adapted to youths who are neglected by their parents. 
The State’s relation to these unfortunates is that of a Father! 
It should do something to prevent their crimes, by the same 
principle that it punishes the crimes when committed. Surely 
it is not contended that society is to wait without efforts, till 
the young, from neglect of mind and morals, are educated to 
crime, and then exert, and not till then, its power only to im- 
prison. The evil is growing in large communities, and the 
VoL. X.—15 
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spirit of true benevolence, as well as the teachings of wisdom 
dictate the necessity, in the law-making power, of providing a 
preventive and correction before a punishment.’’ Of the 
thirty-four convicts under twenty-five years of age, five only 
served an apprenticeship. 

Only two deaths occurred during the year from disease, and 
this in a population of 391 convicts,—and of these, the physi- 
cian says, “‘ One, a colored boy, was sent from the Philadelphia 
County Prison, where he had just completed a sentence of four 
years, and who, for having assaulted an officer of that Institu- 
tion during his imprisonment, was, immediately, again convicted 
and sent to the Penitentiary. He came to us with consumption 
of the lungs, which rapidly progressing terminated his life 
within a few months of his reception. 

“The other, also a colored boy, of evident cachectic habit 
when received, was attacked in March, with pleurisy, which 
becoming chronic in its nature, resulted in a deposit of Tuber- 
cles, and finally in death. 

‘These two cases, which I call the natural deaths, give us a 
mortality of about one-half of one per cent. of the whole num- 
ber confined during the year. 

‘‘ Besides these, there were two suicides, both of whom,” says 
the physician, ‘‘ were miserable and depraved creatures, broken 
down in body and mind when received into the Institution. 
They were regarded as special objects of commiseration, and 
hence every effort was made to palliate their sufferings and to 
improve their condition, but unhappily without any success on 
our part.”’ 

One of the suicides was insane on admission, and destroyed 
himself within eighty days afterwards. The other was addicted 
to intemperance and had suffered from epileptic fits, and the 
report expresses the opinion that his death was occasioned by 
a fit, as the position in which he was found, though indicating 
a design to strangle himself, was one in which it was not pos- 
sible he could have succeeded. 

Of the nativity of the 124 admissions, one-third were Euro- 
pean; in respect to drinking habits, only one is a total 
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abstainer ; and only twelve served an apprenticeship. Of 94 the 
crimes were against property, and with 116 it was a first com- 
mitment to this Penitentiary. As to the length of sentences, 
74 ranged from 6 months to 2 years, and only 26 were over 
3 years. 

A very suggestive remark occurs in the report of the War- 
den, viz. that of the 270 convicts in confinement at the date of 
his report, only 82 were recommitments to this prison, and of 
these 32, 29 were for a repetition of their first offence. 

‘These statistics,” observes the Warden, “bring into view 
characteristics of the criminal mind, which must arrest the 
attention of all who feel an interest in the suppression of crime, 
and in the adaptation of penal laws and prison discipline to 
that purpose. They show that of this depraved class of the 
community, there are many so strongly disposed to evil-doing, 
as not to be restrained by any of the present systems of punish- 
ment by imprisonment; and that of these, a large proportion 
appear to be devoted to offences of a particular character. To 
meet such cases with any hope of success, and to deter them 
more effectually from a repetition of their depredations and 
outrages upon society, some change in the penal systems of the 
country, or in their administration, seems to be absolutely 
necessary.” 

We have always regarded it as a practicable thing to adapt 
punishment more directly than we are wont to do, both in kind 
and degree, to specific classes of crime. There is an obvious 
distinction between the dispositions, motives, and excitements 
which lead to crimes against property, and those which lead to 
crimes against the person, and in employing a process by which 
these dispositions are to be changed, these motives counter- 
acted, and these excitements cooled, why should we not recog- 
nize this distinction? It would seem to be a very unphiloso- 
phical practice to punish alike a man who deliberately and 
maliciously puts obstructions on the railroad track, over which a 
night train is to pass, and a man who attempts to defraud his 
creditors, or who cheats in a horse-trade. It may be impractic- 

able for the law to recognize any distinction, but it will not be 
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denied that it might be made either in awarding the penalty or 
in the manner of inflicting it. Such a ‘change in the penal sys- 
tems of the country or in their administration,” as would adapt 
the severity and character of the punishment to the character 
and condition of the convict, to the turpitude of his crime, and 
to the aggravating or extenuating circumstances of its perpetra- 
tion, is certainly most desirable, and we only wish the Warden 
had definitely set forth some method by which to accomplish 
the object. 

The revenue from the labor of the prisoners averages 18.48 
cts. per day, which but for the extraordinary rise in pro- 
visions would have defrayed the expense of their support. To 
show the improvement in this department of the economy of the 
Institution, we may observe that in 1847-8, the population of 
the prison was 432, and the revenue from labor $14,991; in 
1848-9, population 415 and revenue $13,283; 1849-50, 
population 420 and revenue $11,708; in 1850-51, with an 
average of 307 prisoners, their labor amounted to $11,626 and 
their overwork $313; while in 1854, with an average of only 
275 prisoners, their labor has returned $18,598, and their 
overwork amounted to $2,291, and there is no complaint that 
undue tasks are imposed. 

The tabular statements from the clerk of the prison which 
are appended to the report, add much to its value, and would 
afford topics of interesting inquiry and remark, if time and 
space would allow us to take them up. 

During the year 2742 visits were made to prisoners in their 
cells by members of the acting committee of the Prison Society, 
deputed for that purpose—an aggregate of benevolent labor 
which a casual observer would not be likely to appreciate. We 
are happy to perceive that the present year opens with a still 
larger measure of interest in this behalf, the second month 
having given 617 visits to prisoners in their cells, which is at 
the rate of 7400 visits in the year. 

The visiting committee remark, with much pleasure, that a 
temporary suspension of the access of the prisoners to the lib- 
rary (while the books are arranged and a catalogue taken) has 
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been impatiently borne. The desire for books which has been 
awakened is very strong in many of the convicts, and if judi- 
ciously fed must be productive of valuable results. 


(2.) Report of the Inspectors of the Western Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, for 1854. pp. 24. 


A brief but satisfactory statement from the inspectors intro- 
duces the report of the Warden, from which we learn that to 
the 201 prisoners in custody, January 1, 1854, 63 were added 
during the year. In the mean time, 105 were discharged, (by 
time, 85—by pardon, 16—and by death, 4), leaving 159 in 
charge at the date of the report. The population of the prison 
last year was 385 below the average yearly number. 

Several very interesting tabular statements are appended to 
the Warden’s report, from which we make the following sum- 
mary :—Of 63 received, 44 were intemperate and 43 unmarried ; 
of 105 discharged, 90 were intemperate and 60 unmarried ; 
of the 159 on hand, 114 were intemperate, 83 unmarried, and 
106 were never bound; of the 63 received during the year, four 
were under a second commitment and three under a third. 

The physician’s report is a very sensible, creditable docu- 
ment, as is also that of the Moral Instructor. We have room 
for but two or three paragraphs from the former. 

“That this prison zs conducted strictly in accordance with 
the principles of the ‘Separate System,’ will be attested by 
my journal, and the evidence of all the officers attached to it; 
and this is an important fact to establish, before making com- 
parisons with other institutions of similar character, but con- 
ducted on different principles. During the past year, only 
three prisoners have been allowed to take exercise out of their 
cells; and that only for one hour each day, and one at a time 
—this as a part of their medical treatment. 

“Many of those laboring under chronic disease at the time 
of admission are either cured or greatly improved; indeed, in 
this class of cases recovery is almost certain, unless the disease 
is organic and in an advanced stage. This is, in a great mea- 
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sure, to be attributed to the correction of bad habits; with 
abundance of wholesome nourishment, and sufficient, though 
not oppressive labor. 

‘During the year four prisoners have died, making the ratio 
of mortality for the year, about one and a half per cent. I 
find by reference to the mortuary records of the Board of 
Health, of the city of Pittsburgh, that the deaths for the year 
1854 are 1965. Taking the population of Pittsburgh proper, 
over which only the act establishing the Board of Health ex- 
tends, at 60,000, it will give a mortality of 3.27 per cent., or 
one death in every 30} of the entire population; which, by 
far, exceeds the mortality in the Western Penitentiary—and 
this, too, in a city which has always had the reputation of being 
one of the healthiest in the Union. Iam aware that the mor- 
tality for the past year in Pittsburgh has been unusually great ; 
but this does not detract from the assertion that the health of the 
prison has been equal to that of the community at large, for 
the prison was subject to the same general influences which 
prevailed in the city during the prevalence of the epidemic.” 





(3.) Report of the condition of the New Jersey State Prison, 
embracing the reports of the Joint Committee, Inspectors, 


Keeper, Ward Instructor and Physician. pp. 47. 


The first of these combined documents purports to be from 
two members of the Senate and five members of the House of 
Assembly of New Jersey. It is an intelligible paper, but 
respecting the whole collection, for the credit of our republican 
institutions, and especially for the credit of our public schools, 
we could wish more care had been given to so small a matter 
as grammar.* 


* « Accompanying this report is sul mitted four statements, &e., p. 3. 
Of the whole number in confinement there is six under 26 years of age, 
p. 30. “His duties are varied and perplexing, and requires ceaseless vigi- 
lance,” &c., p. 383. There is due to the institution debts, &c. Since 
then there has been received, 119. There has been discharged 74,” &c., 
p. 37. 
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The Board of Inspectors report the number of prisoners in 
charge, during the year, to be 336, of whom 74 were discharged 
by expiration of sentence, 56 by pardon, and 206 remained on 
hand. Of these 206, the sentences of 25 are for ten years or 
more; of 40 for five years or more; of 38 for three years or 
more ; of 49 two years or more, and of 54 for eighteen months 
or less; 176 are committed “for first offence,” and 39 are 
under twenty-one years of age; 76 are of foreign birth; 125 
are under thirty years of age; 46 are colored; of 119 received 
during the yéar; 19 could not write, and 39 could neither read 
nor write. The Inspectors suggest, ‘‘that in case of minors, 
or those of immature age, unless for crimes of the most aggra- 
vated character, a term of imprisonment in the county jail or 
workhouse would be of far greater benefit to the offender than 
one which is calculated to leave the stamp of degradation which 
must always attach to the discharged convict of a State peni- 
tentiary.”” Unless the county jails or workhouses of New Jer- 
sey are very different institutions from those of the same grade 
in most other States, we should think the advantage of such a 
measure quite problematical. However great the evil to be 
shunned, that to be encountered would be greater. 

The labor of the prisoners amounted to $15,196, and the 
expenses of the prison to $17,391. 

Touching the age of prisoners in confinement during the 
year, the Warden observes: ‘It may not be improper for me 
to direct attention to the fact, that among the convicts in con- 
finement during the year, 27 are between fourteen and nineteen 
years of age, and 16 between the ages of fifty and sixty, most 
of whom are, from physical and mental defects, incapable of 
aiding the industrial force of the prison, thus reducing the 
number of those who may be relied on for profitable labor to a 
much smaller number than usual.’’ And the moral instructor 
very properly adverts to the palpable error of the State in de- 
clining to establish a House of Refuge. ‘It is a cause of deep 
regret,” he says, ‘‘and I may say of reflection upon our State, 
that among the more aged adepts in vice, is seen the youth who 
should rather be under a mother’s fostering care. A mind 
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precocious in vice, is yet plastic and most susceptible to good 
and evil impressions. It would be superfluous at this late day 
to argue the wrong thus inflicted upon the inexperienced by 
association with hardened depravity. It is a stain upon the 
philanthropic character of New Jersey that no House of Refuge 
is found for such.” 

The Physician tells us that at one time he had under treat- 
ment ‘109 cases of the cholera, diarrhoea and dysentery.” 
As there is no hospital connected with the prison, each case 
must be treated in the cell. The nurses are taken from among 
the convicts; one, and in many cases two, being required for 
each patient, “which arrangement not only embarrassed the 
business operations of the prison, but without doubt increased 
the amount of sickness.’ All this may be saving at the spig- 
gott, but it is certainly losing at the bung. 


(4.) Wisconsin State Prison.—We have not received the 
pamphlet report of the Prison Commissioner of Wisconsin, but 
we gather from other sources the following items, some of which 
will strike our readers with surprise. 

The whole number of convicts in confinement was 105; of 
whom 59 were on hand at the beginning of the year, and 46 
were committed in its progress. 

The number of prisoners discharged during the same period 
was 34, of whom 82 were pardoned out by the Governor; 19 
of these being pardoned the day before the expiration of their 
term, in order that they may not be disfranchised. The whole 
number of prisoners on the last day of the year 1854 was 71; 
of these 66 were males, and 5 females. All are able to read 
and write, with one exception. 

Three of the convicts are between nine and fifteen years of 
age, and the Commissioner very properly suggests that a State 
prison is no place for such children, even if they have been 
guilty of crime. Larceny seems to be the predominating class 
of offences, according to the statistics of this report, and mur- 
der and burglary next. 
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Thirty-three only of the 105 convicts, or less than one-third, 
are of American birth. 

But the most remarkable feature of the report respects its 
income. The whole number of convicts in the prison during 
the year, was but 105. Thirty-four were discharged at various 
times. Assuming that the average number in confinement the 
year through, was 70, we find that their earnings were at the 
rate of about $15 per month! 

This result is certainly very surprising, and makes us ex- 
ceedingly desirous to see the details of prison labor in this 
penitentiary. 


Arr. V.—THE PHILADELPHIA COUNTY PRISON. 


THE Seventh Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Phila- 
delphia County Prison, made February, 1854, is before us, 
and suggests matter of very serious import. On the very first 
page are these words, ‘‘ This prison is administered upon the 
principle of separate confinement. The separate system is now 
applied to all new County Prisons as well as to the Peniten- 
tiaries of the Commonwealth. The Pennsylvania or Separate 
System has been fully tested by experience, and while it may 
have failed in reclaiming old offenders, and restoring the 
innately vicious to the paths of rectitude and honor, there can 
be no doubt that it has shielded, in an eminent degree, the 
young and thoughtless from the evil influences of association 
with old convicts.” 

With this statement before us, how shall we account for the 
fact, which the Inspectors ‘will not deny, that in very many 
cases two or more prisoners occupy the same cell, and that 
persons committed for the first time and for very paltry offences, 
are not unfrequently associated with the most corrupt and 
hardened criminals? 

The report of the Inspectors supplies us with a very cogent 
argument for enlarging and improving our plans of checking 
criminal tendencies in the young. ‘The initiatory step in 
VOL. X.—16 
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crime once taken, the strong probability is,” they say, “ that 
sooner or later the individual will become a confirmed criminal. 
The reformatory influence of our prison system is better calcu- 
lated to produce a change of conduct than any other ; but the 
records of this prison establish the fact, that real reformation in 
prisoners is of rare occurrence. We do not say, no prisoner has 
ever been reformed. For certain offences—assault and bat- 
tery of every grade, or for larceny, or even forgery, under 
favorable circumstances,—the offender may change his mode of 
life after having served out a sentence. If he has a home to 
go to, and friends to receive him and provide for his necessi- 
ties, there is some hope of reformation. But if he leaves the 
prison penniless, or is supplied by the Inspectors to the extent al- 
lowed by law, and thus thrown upon himself, it requires no prophet 
to tell that in the vast majority of cases, he returns to the world 
only intent on revenge, and enters fully on a life of crime.” 
And again: ‘Convicts necessarily associate together, and 
form a separate community where schemes of plunder and of 
blood are concocted. ‘The portals of this community once 
entered, the imagination of the unfortunate victim becomes 
excited, and a new world opens to view, which before was 
hidden from his sight. The novelty of his position—the anti- 
cipated warfare upon the community, with its stirring scenes 
and incidents, arouse every evil passion and stimulate every 
bad desire.” ‘‘The barrier once broken down by the commis- 
sion of a felony, and there is but little hope for the offender.” 
We do not care how strongly (if truly) the hopelessness of pri- 
son reform is stated, if it only leads to more liberal and general 
provision for the right training of those whose social position and 
habits are likely to lead them wrong. But the tables which the 
report contains do not warrant quite so discouraging a view as 
the Inspectors take. It appears that only about one in five 
of all those who have served out a sentence in this prison since 
it was opened in 1856, have been re-committed; less than one 
in ten suffer a third commitment, and not one in twenty a 
fourth. Of the majority of the four-fifths who leave the pri- 
son at the expiration of their first sentence, we have no evi- 
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dence that they continue a criminal course. Considering how 
seriously the proper discipline of the prison is embarrassed and 
counteracted by its crowded condition, and the forced violation of 
the positive requirements of law respecting separation, we think 
this is far from a disheartening report. 

A startling contrast is presented by the Inspectors between 
the first year’s return and the last. The whole number com- 
mitted the first year to this prison was 2373, and last year 
11,905, or an increase of 401 per cent. The number com- 
mitted in the’ first year for vagrancy, disorderly conduct, 
breaches of the peace and threatening, was 1167, and last 
year, 7361, or an increase of more than 536 per cent. 

The Inspectors observe that “‘ various causes may be assigned 
for this large increase of prisoners, especially those charged 
with vagrancy and disorderly conduct, but,” they add, “it is 
useless to speculate ‘about causes.’ We do not hold to this 
opinion. It seems to us the plain duty of those whose position 
enables them to observe the consequences of crime,—to the per- 
petrators as well as the public,—to investigate the causes with 
great care, and apprise the community of them, that appropri- 
ate counteracting influences may be employed. They tell us 
that crime has increased 500 per cent. in less than twenty 
years, and in the same breath, that it is ‘‘ useless to speculate 
about causes |” 

A table, showing the habits of convicts in the use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, presents a contrast as gratifying as that we have 
just now given is discouraging. Of 275 received in 1836, 15 
were temperate, 29 moderate drinkers, and 231 intemperate. 
In 1853, of 273 received, 112 were temperate, 81 moderate 
drinkers, and only 80 intemperate. 

If this statement is reliable, one of the causes usually assigned 
for the increase of crime, would seem to have become compara- 
tively inoperative. Is it so? 

The tabular statements which accompany the report abound 
with interesting items. Of the 11,905 persons one-sixth were 
colored; of 273 prisoners sentenced to hard labor, 233 were for 
larceny and 173 were sentenced for less than a year; 191 were 
under thirty years of age, 183 were without a trade, 50 could 
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neither read nor write, 114 were of foreign birth—68 of whom 
were from Ireland. Of 208 deaths occurring in the convict 
wards, 106 were of pulmonary disease. The average sentences of 
white convicts for the past seven years are ten months and nine- 
teen days, of colored convicts twelve months and five days, being 
a difference of seven weeks and two days in favor of the former. 

From a table showing the average sentences of the pri- 
soners convicted of felonies only, it appears that between 
December 1848 and July 1851, there were but five terms 
when the average sentences did not exceed a year. From 
July 1851, to January 1854, there was not one term at 
which the sentence was not less than a year, showing a very 
remarkable relaxation in the severity of sentences. It would be 
interesting to know what has induced such a marked change, 
and what has been the result, if observed. 

We have sometimes been disposed to attribute the inefficiency 
of the police in some of our cities, to the prevailing reluctance 
that is felt to interfere with personal liberty. The experiment 
we are trying is, to see how far, under our institutions, restraint 
upon the will and interference with the chosen ways of men, 
may be dispensed with, and yet social order and improvement 
be maintained. Hence we have supposed that a legion of petty 
offences are overlooked, rather than brandish the sword of 
justice at every infraction of even wholesome laws. 

But it would seem that an examination of the county prison- 
returns reveals a very different state of things. They show 
(if report is to be relied on) that the prison is prostituted to 
purposes of cruelty and oppression; and that the law, so far 
from protecting and vindicating the innocent, is used to oppress 
and degrade them. 

Out of 1000 cases carefully investigated by the agent of the 
inspectors of the county prison 725 have been released, many 
of whom were innocent of the offences alleged against them, 
and the remainder were of a trifling nature, but sufficient to 
have caused them to lay in prison many months before their 
trial, at which time they would doubtless have been acquitted.” 


* Agent’s Report to Acting Committee, Jan. 5, 1855. 
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The daily cost of the prison is 22 72-100 cents per head— 
nearly half of which is for fuel and salaries—viz. $2,824 for the 
former and $19,308 for the latter. 

Since the foregoing abstract was prepared we have received 
the Eighth Report of the Inspectors, embracing the details of 
the population, employment, &c., of the prisoners during the 
year 1854; and we perceive a very considerable diminution in 
the number of commitments—the total for the year being 
10,858, against 11,905 the previous year. It would be gratify- 
ing to suppose that this decrease indicates a corresponding 
improvement in our social state, but the report accounts for it, 
‘‘to a considerable extent,” from the fact “that during the 
prevalence of the cholera in June and July, the magistrates 
only sent to prison those whom it was absolutely necessary to 
confine.” Of the whole number in confinement during the 
year, 5,948, (or more than half,) were committed for vagrancy, 
disorderly conduct, and breaches of the peace. 

The Inspectors bear emphatic testimony to the influence of 
strong drink as a provocative to crime :—“ Full three-fourths 
of all the crimes that are committed may be traced to intem- 
perance. The rum shops that infest our city furnish a large 
proportion of our prisoners. It is not of unfrequent occurrence 
that prisoners, of the class alluded to, are but a few hours 
released from confinement when they are brought back upon a 
similar charge.”’ 

So formidable does this hydra-headed monster seem to them 
that they regard even the proposed House of Correction as no 
match for him. ‘The House of Correction,” say they, “‘ when 
established, may be the means of reforming a few; but, as long 
as the. cause is suffered to exist, we cannot expect to remove 
the evil; the only effectual remedy is to break up the low 
groggeries that are festering in all parts of the city. Let 
stringent laws be enacted and enforced in regard to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, and our citizens will be relieved from the 
necessity of erecting a House of Correction, and the population 
of our Almshouse and Prisons will soon be reduced to one-half 

of its present number.’ And pray, why are not stringent laws 
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passed and enforced? Would they not be if public sentiment 
demanded it? What is “ public sentiment’ in Pennsylvania? 
Who form, control, and direct it? To whom shall we appeal to 
suppress what seems to be so gigantic an evil? The Inspectors 
ascribe the neglect or delay to apply an efficient remedy, to the 
want of sight. If the people could only see a drunkard reeling 
through the streets now and then, or a family degraded, impover- 
ished, and destroyed by whiskey, they think they would demand 
instant redress of such a palpable public grievance! But ‘is 
it only within the walls of a prison that the extent of the evils 
of intemperance can be seen?’ Are not some of its most loath- 
some and detestable fruits open to public view? ‘ Could the 
mass of the community but see the misery and the frightful scenes 
that daily occur from this cause,”’ say the Inspectors, “‘ there would 
be no delay in having the evil promptly remedied.”” We doubt. 

Besides the poverty and misery to individuals and families, 
of which intemperance is the prolific source, the Inspectors 
present the gross injustice it works on the community. ‘The 
amount of taxation,’ say they, ‘for the support of the victims 
of intemperance is enormous; and, aside from other consider- 
ations, it is unjust that the industrious portion of our citizens 
should bear this burden to enable the few to enrich themselves 
by furnishing that which annually sends thousands to the 
Almshouse, the prison, and the grave.” 

It is strange that, under our popular government, with such 
volumes of testimony as have been accumulated to show the 
bitter fruits of free access to intoxicating drinks, and with such 
appeals and remonstrances from those who are brought into 
direct contact with the suffering and crime of which it is the 
direct cause,—it is passing strange that no adequate agency 1s 
found for the suppression of the evil. It certainly is not eredit- 
able to the intelligence, virtue, or independence of our com- 
munity, to confess practically that a mischief of such colossal 
magnitude can lift up its head among us, undismayed, and 
boldly bestride the social, moral, and commercial interests of 
our community. But perhaps relief is at the door. We shall 
soon see. 
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A paragraph in the present report indicates still more clearly 
than that which we noticed at the outset of this article, the 
habitual violation of the law of separation. 


“The practice is common with many of our magistrates of 
sending children of tender years to this prison for petty lar- 
cenies, vagrancies, &c. This should not be; a prison is a poor 
school of reform for an infant; a proper regard for the welfare 
of such should induce the magistrates to commit them at once 
to the House of Refuge; that well-managed and excellent 
institution is free from the snares and evils that exist in a 
prison; there, they will be properly instructed and trained, 
but when thrown in contact with those steeped in crime, no 


salutary influence can be expected, and reform is seldom, if 
ever, attained.”’ 


We do not differ from the Inspectors as to the inexpediency 
of sending infants to a penitentiary, but we earnestly protest 
against such an association of prisoners, young or old, as would 
make the County Prison, on that account, an unfit place for 
either. 

We are happy to notice the favor with which the Inspectors 
regard the influence of our Acting Committee. ‘The Acting 
Committee of the Prison Discipline Society are regular in their 
attendance, and by the good counsel and interest they mani- 
fest in the welfare of the inmates exert a happy influence— 
their visits are always acceptable.” 

In confirmation of the statement already made respecting 
the abuse of the County Prison for purposes of oppression, the 
present report speaks of it as “a common occurrence for land- 
lords to commit their tenants to prison for disorderly conduct, 
or some other trifling charge, when they want to get possession 
of their premises, and so soon as their end is accomplished, 
they ask for the release of the prisoner.”’ And in this con- 
nection they speak with much approbation of the services of the 
prison Agent. It is greatly to the disgrace of the magistracy 
that the forms of law should be so prostituted, and that inno- 
cent parties instead of being protected should be cruelly op- 
pressed by them. Such abuses, on a larger scale, have, more 
than once, paved the way for scenes of carnage and revolution. 
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Aotable Events of the 


Ending March 31, 1855. 


TOUCHING THE INTERESTS OF PRISON DISCIPLINE 
AND PHILANTHROPY. 


“Somupre AnD Ossurcatory.”’—The following notice is from a leading 
New York paper :— 

“ The Pennsylvania Journal of Prison Discipline, is the only periodical, 
so far as we know, in this country, devoted specially to the class of sub- 
jects indicated by its title. The January number before us (pp. 96) dis- 
cusses the topics—‘Our Unimprisoned Population,’* ‘The Edinburgh 
Review,’ ‘New York Prisons,’ and ‘Pauper Relief.’ Its general tone is 
perhaps too sombre and objurgatory for giving the most extensive infer- 
ence (influence?) to its arguments. The contrasts it exhibits are indeed 
startling, and ought to arouse general attention to the deplorable inefli- 
ciency of the laws in the punishment of crime, and especially in the case 
of great criminals. But it would be better to present also the facts, 
which are abundant, of faithful pursuit of criminals by the officers of jus- 
tice, of the firm administration of the law by courts, and of successful 
efforts for the rescue of youth from the paths of temptation, and the re- 
covery of criminals to the paths of virtue. We need encouragement and 
hope as a leading element of all attempts at reform, either personal or 
social.” 

If our friend who thus kindly notices our Journal, had been familiar 
with its whole course, he would have seen quite as much sunshine as 
cloud upon its pages—quite as much of the encouraging and hopeful as 
of the “‘sombre and objurgatory ” clement in its representations. It is 
well to keep a sick man in good heart, by making the most of every thing 
favorable in his symptoms, but if we do too much in this way, the patient 
may dismiss his doctor, refuse his dose, and die. 

The general impression on the public mind is, that “things are going 
on very well.’ The man whose pocket is picked, or whose house is mali- 
ciously burned over his head feels a little sore for a time, but it is only 


* This is a much more comprehensive title than the article assumed. 
Jt was our “‘ Unimprisoned Criminat Population ”’—quite a modification, 
we think. 
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here and there one who suffers in this way. The mass of men are dis- 
posed to be thankful that small rogues are pursued and caught rather 
than to complain because great ones are helped out of the way; and as 
superstitious people remember one dream that seemed “‘ to come to pass,” 
and forget the thousands that missed, so the faithful execution of the 
law in one conspicuous case is taken as an offset for a score of unpunished 
violations of it. 

It is an encouraging fact, and takes deep hold on public attention, that 
such expensive and strenuous efforts are made to arrest a fugitive man- 
slayer; and who craves the ‘sombre and objurgatory ” office of remind- 
ing the public that the same desperate outlaw was, but a little while ago, 
in custody for gouging a man’s eyes out,* and mysteriously slipped 
through the hands of justice. 

It is an encouraging circumstance that of the thousands of lewd and 
licentious women that saunter through the thoroughfares of New York, 
some four or five score are arrested---their names, ages, nativity, and resi- 
dence spread out on the pages of the daily papers, and an attempt made 
to check their infamous career by a residence of a term of a few months 
in the penitentiary. But there is a “sombre and objurgatory ” passage 
from one of the daily papers, which is not unworthy of notice. 

‘“‘Tf one has ever visited the penitentiary and observed the influences 
that there surround those who are committed, the story of these wholesale 
committals, read in the morning, will make him sad for the day. Such a 
thing as reform there, is scarcely possible. They are schooled by their 
associates for even grosser sinning than when they enter, and when their 
time is served out there is not, before one in ten of them, any other pros- 
pect than the same dreadful one from which they were snatched by the 
rude hands of the police.’’+ 

It is an encouraging fact that of 35 of these girls arraigned at one time, 
there was not one who could not read or write, and more than half were 
natives of Ireland. If it were not for the ‘‘sombre and objurgatory” look 
of the thing, we might suggest that a knowledge of reading and writing 
may be very useful, but it is not education. 

A ship, with some four or five hundred public, permanent paupers from 
Switzerland, is on her way to New York. It is a hopeful circumstance 
that the authorities of that city are apprised of it, and will try to get 


* Baker has been arrested several times, but always contrived to 
escape punishment. Once in the 9th Ward he made a brutal attack upon 
a man and gouged one of his eyes out, but he was let off; and police 
Justice Stewart was a most earnest advocate for his release. He also cut 
and hacked a man named Brinkerhoof, and suffered no penalty for his 
brutality. There is no encouragement for arresting such a man. 

Debate in New York Board of Aldermen, 


+ New York Daily Times, (editorial,) March 30. 
VOL. X.—17 
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bonds, &c. &e., and why not suppress the “sombre and objurgatory” 
suggestion, that while these close columns of foreign beggars and drones 
are entering our country coastwise, an equal or greater number are 
coming, in straggling parties, landwise ; who, whether we like it or not, will 
dwell on our soil, and whether they work or not will feed at our cribs? 

When we set forth (as we did not long since) the numerous instances 
in which convicts from our Eastern Penitentiary have been restored to a 
respectable place in society and continue to maintain it, we intend it to 
encourage the friends of convict separation, and if possible to induce ob- 
jecting or indifferent parties to adopt it. We suppose such hopeful results 
will serve as an offset for the ‘sombre and objurgatory ” tone in which 
we deplore the evils of association, and the narrowness and short sighted- 
ness of the policy that tolerates it in any kind or grade of prisons. Our 
friends will bear in mind that the tone of an article may not indicate the 
character of the whole number, nor the tone of a number the character of 
our nine volumes. 





<p 


Tue Poritican Exrtes turnep Pauprers.—The public authorities of 
New York received intelligence that a Sardinian frigate was destined for 
that port, having on board a gang of convicts, &c. In due time the vessel 
arrived at quarantine, and a brisk negotiation was forthwith opened 
between mayor, consul, and frigate. It was alleged that the supposed 
convicts were really political exiles, and with this understanding they 
came ashore. Scarcely had they lost their sea-legs, before fifty-eight of 
the sixty-six were applicants for public charity. Of the whole number, 
one had lost an arm in battle, two were crippled by wounds in the legs, and 
one by rheumatism, and one is an old man of 70. ‘Most of them have 
been soldiers, some of them deserters, and two or three were committed in 
Sardinia for begging.” They were all very destitute of clothing, having 
been hurried from the prison to the frigate without notice. Forty-eight of 
the gang are willing to go West on condition that a sufficient sum of 
money is given them to keep them from want till they can earn their own 

-living—a condition which our American emigrants to the West would be 
very glad to make. It is said that notice has been given to the Sardinian 
consul that special bonds will be required in each of the cases ; but sup- 
pose two or three exiles are found in Blockley Almshouse, and two or 
three more in our county prisons, who would think of looking to New 
York for redress. No. American tax payers must take the burden that 
the Sardinians throw off, and thank the authorities of New York for the 
privilege. 


(oe een 


& 
Lerrer rrom a Conyict.—A friend has kindly sent us the copy of 


a letter (for which we regret that we have not room) written by a 
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convict in the Eastern State Penitentiary to his family, giving a minute. 
account of the influence of the discipline upon his character and habits. 
His mind was arrested by some remarks of one of the inspectors in the 
course of the services on the Lord’s day. After leaving the prison he re- 
turned to his family, joined a respectable religious denomination, became 
an exhorter or preacher among them, and lived about eleven years after 
his discharge, a useful and highly respectable citizen, showing to the 
world an example of a thoroughly reformed character. It is not often 
that circumstances conspire as in the present case to bring to public 
notice an instance of radical permanent reform in a convict. Many upon 
leaving the prison seek at once some obscure place among strangers, and 
studiously conceal their antecedents. Their uniform good conduct soon 
furnishes the basis of a new character, and society has an honest man 
in place of a rogue without any credit to the discipline that, under the 
Divine favor, wrought the change. More than one case has come to our 
personal knowledge within a month past, showing conclusively that judi- 
cious and seasonable efforts to reclaim convicts are not in yain. Our faith 
in the reformation of confirmed criminals is so weak that we strenuously 
urge every measure of preventive influence, and yet it is so strong that 
we would forego no improvement in discipline and no means of encour- 
aging and sustaining convicts on their discharge of which we could avail 
ourselves. Indeed so indispensable do we regard this hopeful view of our 
convict population to the proper discharge of the duties of inspector, 
warden, and keeper, that we should regard it as a disqualification for the 
office, if in reply to the interrogatory, Do you believe in the possibility of 
reforming a convict in prison? he should say, I do not. 





—— 


A Prison witnout aN Innapitant.—A friend thinks we should record 
in our Journal the fact stated in the public prints, (and as it would seem 
on good authority,) that on the first of January last, the male department of 
the New London (Connecticut) prison was without an inhabitant. ‘‘ Con- 
trast this prison now,” says the Norwich Examiner, ‘‘ with what it was 
on New Year’s morning, 1854, when fourteen men sat in those cells, ‘ soli- 
tary and alone,’ bowed down under the weight of accumulated guilt and 
crime purchased of the rumseller at three cents a glass, Think of the 
sorrow and grief they felt, as their thoughts at dawning day turned to- 
ward the place they once called home, when forsaken wives and pitiful 
children were gathering around their scanty meal, brooding over the hard 
lot, made infinitely harder by the ruthless hand of avarice. Ah! think 
you that was a happy New Year to such under such circumstances? But 
how was it this year? instead of a prison-house of sorrow and grief, and 
fearful forebodings, joy and gladness were beaming on the countenances 
of a score or two of (ladies and gentlemen) the good and true, who 
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_ gathered not by due process of law, but by invitation of the worthy keeper 
and his most excellent lady, there to rejoice with them, that the temper- 
ance millennium had been ushered in, bringing deliverance to the captive, 
and brightening hopes to suffering humanity. How changed the scene! 
This hall once pregnant with thoughts that unmanned and crushed the 
very souls of its inmates, is thrown open, and place given to a happy 
group whose jubilant songs filled every cell, and chased the last spectre 
of sorrow from its hiding place.” 





saci 


Prisons 1N VermMonNT.—The average number of inmates in the county 
gaols of Vermont is three—Rutland county, containing less than 35,000 
inhabitants, has 16 prisoners, while three counties have none, and two 
only one. The number of convicts in the State prison is 64, which is a 
reduction of 30 per cent. on the number four years ago. This reduction 
and the general depopulation of the county prisons is attributed to the 
operation of laws restricting the sale and use of intoxicating drinks. In- 
deed the Warden of the prison lately expressed this opinion publicly. 

After making due allowance for the disposition of courts to deal leni- 
ently with criminals, he says: ‘‘I am driven to the conclusion that our 
stringent Liquor Law is the real cause; which I am sure is an injury to 
the prison in a pecuniary respect, and wil? be the means of its calling on 
the State Treasury for a portion of support, when, if no Liquor Law was 
in force, it would be able to pay a small sum into the Treasury annually. 
After all I think the law is doing more good than harm.” 

Perhaps some of the advocates for a free license to make, sell, and drink 
intoxicating liquors, are looking to the profits the State will receive on the 
labor of convicts as an equivalent for such an immunity. 


ne 


Institutions ror Iprots.—We have received the annual report of the 
trustees of the “‘ Massachusett school for idiotic and feeble minded youth.” 
The State appropriates $5000 annually to the support of the school, but 
this suin is found quite inadequate. The school had 41 pupils under its 
care at the date of the report, but many applications have been refused, 
and only three which seemed most manageable have been admitted. The 
school cost $7,134, and the income, including the State grant, was only 
$6,862. 

The report states ‘that with a great majority of the pupils there has 
been marked and gratifying success in the attainment of these objects. 
In some cases, the change in the appearance, condition and habits of the 
pupils has been so great as to amount almost to new creation. From 
sickly, gluttonous, stupid and slothful creatures, they have become healthy, 
self-controlling, active and comparatively bright children and youth. 
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“Tf there has been any disappointment with respect to the degree of 
mental improvement which is attainable by idiotic children as a class, 
there has been none at all with regard to a number of individual cases.” 

The “ Pennsylvania training school for idiotic and feeble minded chil- 
dren,” had 20 pupils under care at the date of the last report. It had 
9 at the beginning of the year; admitted during the year 15; discharged 
and returned home 5. Of the 20 pupils on hand, 15 are from Pennsyl- 
vania, eight of whom are supported by the State—that is, the State pays 
$200 towards their support, which the report says has actually cost more 
than $300. 

We have not received the report of the New York institution, which we 
understand to be in successful operation. 

This department of benevolent regard seems to have taken deep hold 
of the sympathies of the British public. In the principal London asylum 
for idiots, 242 pupils were under care at the beginning of this year, and 
in the male department were classes of gardeners, mat-makers, tailors, 
shoemakers, netters, plaiters, carpenters, and basket makers. There are 
60 pupils in the deaf and dumb class, 30 of whom are beginning to arti- 
culate words. 

The ages of the pupils, whose progress is reported, vary from 8 to 31, 
and the statement given of the success of the process in specific cases 
indicates an almost incredible susceptibility of instruction. A boy is 
mentioned, 15 years of age, who was admitted as late as June, 1853—did 
not know a letter, though he had been at school for years—was considered 
incapable of learning, and was unable to utter two words consecutively. 
In ¢en months he thoroughly mastered the alphabet,—could “read nicely ” 
and ‘‘ write and draw well,’—and could speak with tolerable fluency. If 
such achievements are possible in the face of such appalling disadvantages 
how can we justify the employment of so much time and money in fur- 
nishing children of full capacity with like attainments. How many thou- 
sands of children in the United States attend school for two, three, four, 
or even five years before learning to ‘‘read nicely,” 
draw ”’ at all. 


or to “*write and 


——. . s 


Twenty-second Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Instruction of the Blind. Philadelphia. 1855. 


Annual Report of the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for 
the Blind. Boston. 1855. 


We regard these as among the most benevolent and valuable charitable 
institutions of the day. They not only confer inestimable good on those 
whom the providence of God has subjected to a most calamitous privation, 
but they enable those who would otherwise be a burden to the public or 
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to friends to procure a livelihood by their own industry. We therefore 
heartily rejoice in the prosperity of institutions for the blind, and com- 
mend them to the generous regard of benevolent men and women. 

The present is the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Pennsylvania 
Institution, and shows a family of 125 pupils, the product of whose labor 
is valued at $8,368, and the sales of the year amount to $7,641. There is 
a department called ‘‘ The Home for the Industrious Blind,” which is de- 
signed for the reception and employment of those who have received the 
full benefit of the instrué@tion and yet do not at once secure employment. It 
is manifestly a wise and almost indispensable appendage to the principal 
charity. The value of the present report is much enhanced by a report of 
Dr. Dunglison, “on the condition and progress of the several European 
institutions for the instruction of the blind.” We can conscientiously 
indorse Dr. D.’s views of the comparative condition of those institutions 
in the respective countries. ° 

In the Perkins Institution, 114 blind persons were under care at the 
date of the report, 25 having been received and 22 discharged during the 
year. Eight volumes of a Cyclopedia for the blind have been printed, and 
the prosecution of this important work suspended for lack of funds. This 
is deeply to be regretted, and we apprehend if the fact were generally 
known help would be forthcoming from some quarter. The amount of 
jobs, of work done in the Institution was $24,369. The amount paid in 
wages to the blind was $4,325. Much of the work has been in furnishing 
cushions for churches, 

We wish we had space for some of the very important suggestions re- 
pecting the moral disadvantages of a community suffering a common 
infirmity. They are well worthy of consideration by those who organize 
and manage institutions of this character. 





Awnatysis or THE Potice Force or tue City or New Yorx.—lIt is 
stated in public prints (and we have seen no counter statement) that on a 
recent investigation made under an order of the New York city govern- 
ment, it was found that of 1149 men composing the police force of the city, 
718 only (or less than half) are natives of the United States, and of the 
foreigners 305 are Irish. It is furthermore stated, that 39 of the police 
now in active service have been tenants of a State prison—but whether as 
convicts or political offenders does not appear. Fourteen of the men de- 
clined answering the inquiries on the two points referred to, but whether 
this circumstance is to be construed to their praise or their prejudice, it 
is not our province to say. That our policemen should be above all re- 
proach is not more clear than they should be thoroughly conversant with, 
and intelligently attached to the laws and institutions of the country. 
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Prize Essays on Juventte Detinqguency.—Some months since the 
Board of Managers of the House of Refuge of Philadelphia offered a pre- 
mium of $100 for the best, and $50 for the second best essay. 

Between forty and fifty essays were offered, to one of which was awarded 
the first premium, the merit of two others was so nearly balanced that 
fifty dollars was awarded to each, and the three have been presented to 
the public in a very readable form. Their titles are :— 

1. The State’s care of its Children, considered as a Check to Juvenile 
Delinquency. By Rey. Edward Hall, of Worcester, Mass. pp. 44. 

2. God’s University; °or, The Family considered as a Government, a 
School, and a Church, the Divinely appointed Institute for Training 
the Young for the Life that Now Is, and for that Which Is to Come. 
A Prize Essay. By the Rev. T. V. Moore, D.D., Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Richmond, Va. pp. 45. 

3. An Essay on Juvenile Delinquency. By A. H. Grimshaw, A. M., 
M.D., Wilmington (Del.). ‘ Scribere Jussit Amor.” pp. 70. 








—The Philadelphia Alms-house, at Blockley, at this date, has nearly 500 
more paupers in charge than at the same time last year—of whom 1481 
are foreigners. The admissions for the preceding two weeks were at the rate 
of 18 per day. The increase of paupers in the New York alms-house in 
1854 was 760. The Bellevue Hospital, in the same time, had 3,744 
patients under treatment; the Small-pox Hospital 210; the Lunatic 
Asylum 1086; while the Penitentiary received 5,983, and the Tombs 
30,691—some of them seven or eight times over. 

We are impressed by a remark of the physician to the Penitentiary 
hospital to the effect, that 682th per cent. of all the diseases treated 
there, were caused—not by improvidence, or poverty, or the visitation of 
God—but by the lowest and foulest kinds of dissipation. This shows the 
necessity of adopting some plan whereby the enormous amount of prostitu- 
tion shall be decreased. ‘Of the two vices,” he says, ‘‘ drunkenness and 
prostitution, the latter is by far the greater and more dangerous and far- 
reaching in its effects. Its silent, but deadly poison reaches all ranks in 
society, withering and blasting all with which it comes in contact.” 


oe 
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Five Points’ Monthly Record. The New Charitable Monthly ; or, What 
is to be done with the Poor. No.3, Vol. II. 
Report of the Commissioners for the Establishment of a State Reform 
School for Girls. Boston. 1855. 
Annual Report of House of Refuge of Western Pennsylvania for 1854, 
Pittsburg. 1854. 
Thirtieth Annual Report of the Society for the Reformation of Juvenile 
Delinquents. New York. 1855. 
First Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Reform School at 
Cape Elizabeth (Maine). Augusta. 1855. 
Eighth Annual Report of State Reform School at W estborough (Mass). 
Boston. 1855 
Second Annual Report of the Wilson Industrial School Association for 
Girls. New York. 1855 
Second Annual Report of the Children’s Aid Society. New York. 1855 
Report of Board of Managers of the Missouri State Lunatic Asylum, 
1855 
Report of Trustees of the new State Licantle Hospital at Taunton (Mass). 
Boston. 1855. 
Twenty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of the State Lunatic 
Hospital at Worcester (Mass). Boston. 1855. 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Managers cf the State Lunatic Asylum 
at Utica (New York). Albany. 1855 
Annual Report of the Trustees and Superintendent of the State Lunatic 
ILlospital of Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. Harrisburg. 1855 
Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. By Thomas 
S. Kirkbride, M. D., Physician to the Institution. 
Report of Inspectors of State Alms-house at Monroe (Mass). Boston. 
1855. 
Annual Report of Commissioners of Alien Passengers. Boston. 1855. 
| We notice several topics in the reports of our Hospitals for the insane, 
which are of deep interest to all classes of the community, and which we 
should be glad to introduce to the notice of our readers; but as they form 
a class of institutions entirely remote from those with which we have 
chiefly to do, and as the reports themselves are easy of access we merely 
refer to them by title. | 
We have received the first number of the Monthly Record of the Prison 
Association of New York. Itis designed to diffuse intelligence respecting 
the designs and doings of the Association, and to awaken a more general 
interest and sympathy in its important and most benevolent labors. 
We have also been supplied with the first three numbers of vol. 2 of 
The Philanthropist, a monthly pamphlet published in Philadelphia. 
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